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ADDRESS. 


Ir is not without reluctance that we intrude ourselves 
on our readers—we ought perhaps to have done it earlier 
—we might with a clear conscience have informed them 
of the increased capital that has been embarked in 
this publication, of the great additional talent secured 
in the Literary Department, of the increased exertion 
that would be found throughout ; but we must then 
have dealt in professions, and can now offr proof. 
We refer with pride and pleasure to the present and 
former Number, not only as evidence of ‘ie ability en- 
gaged with us, but of the support we have so liberally 
received from those who can so effectually serve us. 
In these two numbers only, have appeared Reviews 
and Extracts from the following interesting works, add 
unpublished when reviewed in this Journal :—The 
« Life of Ueber,” by his Widow.— The Undying One,” 
by the Honourable Mrs. Noxton,— The Oxonians,” by 
the author of The Roue.—“ The Earl of Ashburnham’s 
Defence of his Ancestor.”—“ Dr. Morton’s Travels in 
Russia.””—“ Conversations with Lord Byron,’’ by the 
late Dr. Kennedy. These are advantages tue Arue- 
NzzuM never had before, and as they admit of no ques- 
tion, they may be referred to without indelicacy. All 
else we leave to the judgment of our readers, with this 
only assurance, that nothing shall be wanting on our 
part, in zeal and exertion, to benefit to the greatest ex- 
tent by the extraordinary aid which opinion and private 
friendship have won for us.—We have, in consequence, 
determined to insert ald Advertisements in future in 
the Stamrep Edition, as well as the UNsTampep ; 
but no increase of charge beyond the additional Duty 
of 3s, 6d, on each Advertisement, will be made.—AN 
OFFICE has also been opened for the transaction of all 
business connected with the Publication, at Ne. 7, 
Caruerine StREET, STRAND, where Advertisements, 
and Communications for the Editor will be received. 








Conversations on Religion with Lord Byron and 
others, held in Cephalonia, a short time previous 
to his Lordship’s death. By the late James 
Kennedy, M.D. 8¥°. London, 1830. Murray. 


Ws have great pleasure in presenting our 
readers with an early notice of this interest- 
ing and forthcoming work. So much, and 
so much nonsense, has been written and 
said about these Conversations, that we re- 
joice in theiz publication. Mr. Kennedy has 
been talked of as a poor, vain, weak enthu- 
siast, whom his lordship, for the entertain- 
ment of the thoughtless and idle, humoured 
and trifled with, and in fine sport and badi- 
nage made ridiculous—beating him with his 
own weapons—finding texts that Mr Kennedy 
could not—showing indeed a mastery over 
the subject that staggered and astonishe 

his opponent—and, with the skill of an ac- 
complished fencer, leaving religion and its 
advocate at a nonplus, looking blank and 
stupid, the scorn and ridicule of all present. 
It is very true that Lord Byron was fond 
of trifling in conversation, and this gave a 
sanction and currency to these opinions; he 
was, we know, well content to startle and 
astonish people who thrust their imperti- 
nence upon him ; he was beset by a pestilent 
race, who watched and noted down all he 
said and did; and though a common-place 
was a treasure to them, an uncommen-place 
was beyend all price, and in his scorn at 





the whole generation, he would upon occa- 
sion utter a startling paradox, or some mys- 
tical trifle, for the satisfaction of knowing 
that these worthies would hereafter put their 
name to it. But rouse him by the occasion 
—put him down to a serious subject, with a 
sincere and single-hearted opponent—and he 
could be serious as dullness itself; and only ex- 
treme ignorance of the character of the man 
could have led people to credit the falsehood 
that he would, on an occasion like this, make 
a jest of the religion and the better hopes of 
millions of people, or treat with ridicule so 
excellent a man as Mr. Kennedy. 

With the conversations themselves—with 
the logical accuracy or inaccuracy of the 
reasoning —we do not concern ourselves ; 
neither Mr. Kennedy nor his lordship, though 
the one was a sensible and informed, and the 
other a powerful and original man, were such 
as we should consult as authority on this 
subject; but we are glad to see the noble 
poet’s mind and feeling unequivocally made 
known to all the world, that it may put an 
end to the silly gossiping of silly people. 
And here lei us adduce the testimony of Mr. 
Kennedy himself as to the feelings and 
temper and conduct of Lord Byron on the 
occasion: * There was nothing in his manner 
which approached to levity, or anything that 
indicated a wish to mock at religion,” p. 208; 
again, p. 321, “Ilis patience, however, in 
listening to me, his candour in never putting 
captious objections, his acknowledgment of 
his own sinfulness, gave hope that the bless- 
ings of religious truth might be opened to his 
understanding ;” and further, when speaking 
of his works, Mr. Kennedy says—“ He was, 
in fact, what he represented himself to be 
when I saw him,—unsettled in his religious 
opinions. He rejected the appellation of 
infidel; he said it was a cold and chilling 
word. He confessed he was not happy; he 
said, he wished to be convinced of the truth 
of religion.” p. 342. 

So far, indeed, is the vulgar opinion from 
the truth, that we find Lord Byron zealously 
exerting himself to assist Mr. Kennedy in dis- 
tributing bibles and tracts, and establishing 
schools among the Greeks; not because he 
was a convert to his religious opinions, but 
his general reverence and respect for religion 
itself, which is the one thing charged against 
him. Read his own word, in a letter dated 
“ Missolunghi, March 4, 1824.” 

“ Besides the tracts, &c., which you have sent 
for distribution, one of the English artificers 
(hight Brownbill, a tinman,) left to my charge 
a number of Greek Testaments, which I will 
endeavour to distribute properly. The Greeks 
complain that the translation is not correct, nor 
in good Romaic: Bambas can decide on that 
point. I am trying to reconcile the clergy to 
the distribution, which (without due regard to 
their hierarchy) they might contrive to impede 
or neutralize in the effect, from their power over 


their people. * * * I have consigned your 
Bibles to Dr. Meyer; and I hope that the said 
Doctor may justify your confidence ; neverthe- 
less, I shall keep an eye upon him. You may 
depend upon my giving the society as fair play 
as Mr. Wilberforce himself would; and any 
other commission for the good of Greece will 
mect with the same attention on my part. * * * 
I rejoice to hear that your school prospers, and 
I assure you that your good wishes are recipro- 
cal.” p. 8347—50. 

We are not inclined to discuss religious 
opinions, or to question Lord Byron’s on 
this occasion—although, in our judgment, the 
world has done him wrong. Lord Byron, 
like many others, was perplexed at the con- 
tradiction of conduct and belief, which the 
lives of so many offer; he detested all cant 
and hypocrisy; and his natural feeling led 
him to expose them to contempt and ridi- 
cule; but we are not to mistake the fervid 
and impassioned exaggeration of the poet, or 
the keen fierce dissection of the satirist for 
the habitual feelings of the man. ‘The world 
has done so:—let this book sober them down 
to the reality—let them read what follows, a 
casual opinion, called forth by accidental 
circumstances, as a sort of confession of his 
faith : 

“Mr. F. having said something about the 
contradictions which appeared in the Scriptures, 
Lord B. said, ‘That is going too far; I am so 
much of a believer as to be of opinion, that there 
is no contradiction in Scripture which cannot 
be reconciled by an attentive consideration and 
comparison of passages. What puzzles me most 
is the eternity of hell punishments. This I am 
not disposed to believe, and this is the only 
point of difference between me and the Doctor 
here, who will not admit me into the pale of or- 
thodoxy, till I can get over this point.’” p. 235. 

There is, indeed, nothing in these “Con- 
versations” to contradict this. The argu- 
ments of Lord Byron are mere questionings ; 
the common topics that have been handed 
about by sceptics for generations. He starts 
no subtle, solid, or novel difficulty ; they are 
all such as present themselves to every half- 
informed and reflective mind. He had evi- 
dently read little, and thought less, on the 
subject. As a poet, he was intimately ac- 
quainted with the Bible, not as a theologian 
or a controversialist: we quote, in proof, 
the following, and the different feeling with 
which the parties had considered the sub- 
ject. 

“*« But since we have spoken of witches,’ said 
Lord Byron, ‘what think you of the witch of 
Endor? I have always thought this the finest 
and most finished witch-scene that ever was 
written or conceived, and you will be of my opi- 
nion, if you consider all the circumstances and 
the actors in the case, together with the gravity, 
simplicity, and dignity of the language. It beats 
all the ghost-scenes I ever read. The finest con- 
ception on a similar subject is that of Goethe's 
Devil, Mephistopheles; and though of course 





you will give the priority to the former, as being 
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inspired, yet the latter, if you know it, will ap- 
pear to you—at least it docs to me—one of the 
finest and most sublime specimens of human 
conception.’ 

“I smiled at the singular associations which 
brought such subjects together in Lord B.'s 
mind.” p. 154, 


We shall now give a specimen of these 
Conversations. 

“¢There was a book,’ said his lordship, 
‘which I intended to shew you; I believe it is 
here,’ going to a side-table on which a great 
number of books were ranged. He soon took 
hold of an octavo, and showed it tome. I looked 
at the title-page, and found it “Illustrations of 
the Moral Government of God, by E. Smith, 
M.D., London.” ‘Have you seen it?’ asked 
his lordship. ‘No,’ I said, ‘ I had neither seen 
it nor heard of it: what is its object?’ ‘The 
author,’ he replied, ‘ proves that the punishment 
of hell is not eternal—it will have a termination.’ 
‘This is no new doctrine,’ I said : ‘the author, I 
suppose, is one of the Socinians, who in a short 
time will try to get rid of every doctrine in the 
Bible; and terminate (which, indeed, if they 
were consistent, they would already have done) 
in pure deism. How did your lordship get hold 
of this book?’ ‘They sent it out to me from 
England, to make a convert of me, I suppose: 
the arguments he uses are strong. He draws 
them from the Bible itself, and by showing that 
a time will come when every intelligent creature 
shall be supremely happy, and eternally so, he 
expunges that shocking doctrine, that sin and 
misery will for ever exist under the government 
of a God, whose highest attribute is love and 
goodness; and thus, by removing one of the 
greatest difficulties, reconciles us to the wise and 
good Creator whom the Scriptures reveal.’ 

« ¢ But,’ I said, ‘how does he account for the 
existence of sin and misery in the world at pre- 
‘sent, and for its having existed six thousand 
years? This is equally inconsistent with the 
idea of the pure love and goodness of God, or 
such a notion of it, to the exclusion of his justice 
and holiness ; and if they exist now in our time, 
as no one can deny, without being incompatible 
with the Divine goodness, why may not sin and 
misery exist for ever, if sinners remain impeni- 
tent, and refuse the only remedy which can 
render them good, without being inconsistent 
with his attributes?’ ‘ Nay,’ he said, ‘ that is not 
a strong argument; for a good God can permit 
sin to exist for a while, but evince his goodness 
and power at last, by rooting it all out, and ren- 
dering all his creatures happy.’ ‘I admit he 
can, but still the principle I contend for holds 
good,—that, for aught we know, sin may exist 
for ever, if it can exist fora while, without being 
inconsistent with the Divine attributes ; for what 
is not inconsistent at one time, cannot be so at 
another ; and the fact, whether the case will be 
so or not, will depend on other principles than 
the mere consistency or inconsistency of sin and 
misery under a divine government. Its dura- 
tion, whether through time or eternity, must 
depend upon some other principle.’ 

“¢ Well,’ he replied, ‘it proves the goodness 
of God, and is more consistent with the notions 
of our reason, to believe, that if God, for wise 
purposes, permitted sin to exist for a while, in 
order, perhaps, to bring about a greater good 
than could have been effected without it, that 
his goodness will be more strikingly manifested, 
in anticipating the time when every intelligent 
creature will be purified from sin, and relieved 
from misery, and rendered permanently happy.’ 

* It would,’ I said, ‘ certainly be more suitable 
to our ideas of humanity, to believe that hell, 
or a place of punishment, did not exist, or that 
finally it will be abolished, and all, even the 
devils, rendered happy; but our ideas and no- 
tions, imperfect as we acknowledge ourselves, 








cannot surely be the measure by which to judge 
of God, nor the rule by which he will act.’ * * 
* * ‘But why are you,’ said his Lordship, ‘so 
anxious to maintain and prove the eternity of 
hell punishments ? It is certainly not a humane 
doctrine, and appears very inconsistent with the 
mild and benevolent doctrines of Christ.’ ‘I 
maintain it,’ I said, ‘ because it is revealed in the 
Scriptures, and because a disbelief in it renders 
the whole of the doctrines of Christ perfectly 
unnecessary, and is quite subversive of them; 
and it appears nothing else than a delusion of 
the devil to persuade men to continue in sin 
here, under the assurance that it will be well 
with them at last.’ 

“ A real Christian has, in one sense, the least 
occasion, of all others, to think about the punish- 
ment of hell. It is not a motive of his obedience 
—because he obeys from love to Christ. He 
has no occasion to dread the punishment of hell, 
since Christ has ransomed him from this by his 
blood, and prepared him for heaven,—bestowing 
on him faith, and sanctifying him by the influ- 
ence of his spirit. But it is the Christian's duty, 
from a love to the revealed will of God, and 
from humanity to his fellow-creature, to prevent 
the Scriptures from being perverted ; and to de- 
monstrate the danger of those erroneous opi- 
nions, which lead men to sinful actions, or to 
the neglect of that great salvation, by which 
alone they can escape that punishment which 
must be eternal.’ 

“«T cannot decide the point,’ said his Lord- 
ship. ‘But, to my present apprehension, it 
would be a most desirable thing, could it be 
proved, that ultimately all created beings were 
to be happy. This would appear to be most 
consistent with the nature of God, whose power 
is omnipotent, and whose principal attribute is 
love. I cannot yield to your doctrine of the 
eternal duration of punishment; this author's 
opinion is more humane, and I think he sup- 
ports it very strongly from Scripture.’ ”’ 227-8. 

We have now bers with the immediate 
subject of the work, (which is not one of 
general interest,) and shall extracta few ge- 
neral notices relating to his lordship during 
his residence in Greece. 

“ When he went out to Metaxata he spent the 
day in an easy and tranquil manner. He seemed 
to have no fixed hour for his meals, and at the 
time lived very low, on account of his health. 
He sometimes forgot himself in the warmth of 
conversation, and often both ate and drank more 
than he intended, though I never saw him do 
either except in a moderate degree. He was 
fond of riding,—an exercise he daily took. He 
was a bold and graceful horseman, and appeared 
to great advantage on horseback. One day, 
when he was riding, he met Colonel D., who 
had taken out his regiment into the country for 
exercise. The Colonei took his lordship in tront 
of the line of the whole regiment; ‘ After all,’ 
said he, ‘ there are not finer looking soldiers in 
the whole world than the English.’ 

“ Lord B.'s right foot was what is called club- 
footed, which he took care to conceal, by wear- 
ing his pantaloons as much over the foot as 
possible, and the weakness of feeling shame for 
this deformity was frequently apparent, in his 
care to place this leg behind the other when he 
was sitting so as to have himself exposed to 
view. I am persuaded that this deformity was 
a cause of frequent vexation and chagrin to him. 
At times, however, as might be expected, he 
was superior to this weakness, and would make 
allusions to it. ‘Take care,’ said a gentleman 
who was riding with him, when they came to a 
difficult pass of the road,—‘ take care, lest you 
fall and break your neck.’ ‘I should not like 
that,’ said his lordship, ‘ but should this leg of 
mine be broken, of which I have not much use, 
I should not mind, and perhaps I might get a 
better.” 








“ He was an excellent marksman, and was 
accustomed to exercise himself with some of his 
friends very often in firing at a mark, and he 
invariably surpassed them all in dexterity. He 
was personally brave. 

“The woman who washed for him, a soldier's 
widow, had a smart, genteel-looking girl, her 
daughter, about fifteen, whom she occasionally 
sent to his lordship’s house with the linen. Lord 
B. noticed this, and wrote to Mr. H., of the re- 
giment to which she belonged, requesting him 
to tell the mother not to send her daughter any 
more. ‘You know,’ he said, ‘what a parcel of 
rascals my household is composed of, and I 
should not like the poor girl to get any injury ; 
and don’t fail,’ he added, ‘to let Dr. K. know 
this good action of mine.’ 

“He displayed great humanity when some 
Greeks were buried beneath a part of the road, 
by the falling in of the sand; some of them 
were killed, and some seriously injured. He 
rode instantly to the spot, and was incensed at 
the indifference which the Greeks collected 
showed to the fate of their countrymen. Alluding 
to this circumstance, he said that he came out 
to the Islands prejudiced against Sir T. Mait- 
land’s tight government of the Greeks, ‘ but I 
have now changed my opinion. They are such 
barbarians, thatif I had the government of them, 
I would pave these very roads with them.’ He 
sent Dr. Bruno, his physician, to attend the 
sufferers and to supply them with medicines. 

“‘ He was very glad to see any of the English 
gentlemen who visited him at Metaxata: they 
were always hospitably entertained and wel- 
comed, as were also the principal Greeks, who 
often went out to him. His conversation was 
invariably lively, polite, and pleasing. He was 
fond of saying smart and witty things, and never 
allowed an opportunity of punning to escape 
him. He generally showed high spirits and 
hilarity. His conversation and manners varied 
according to his company. With some of the 
young officers, whose chief pleasure consisted 
in excitement and amusement, he was among 
the first for wit and repartee, and according to 
the accounts I have heard, he was not on every 
occasion scrupulous in refraining from indelicacy, 
and even infidelity. This account, however, 
depends on the authority of others. When he 
visited one of the officers with whom he seemed 
pleased, he was accustomed to jest, laugh, smoke, 
drink brandy and water, and porter, with the 
best of them. [never saw him guilty of any 
such actions. Although once or twice his puns 
were not the most pure, yet they were never 
gross; and I never heard him utter any impro- 
per expression against religion. * * * 

“ About this time there were frequent para- 
graphs in the papers respecting Lord B. When 
a paper arrived, or when one was sent from the 
mess, he retired to his bed-room for a few mi- 
nutes, and then returned and talked, and jested 
at the reproaches which were cast upon him. 

“ When he first arrived at Cephalonia, the 
Captain of his ship anchored just before the 
military hospital. When Lord 3. saw it, he 
complained of it laughingly to Captain Scott, as 
a thing of bad omen. ‘ But,’ said his lordship, 
when he told the story, ‘the Captain, in order 
to remedy the evil, made it still worse ; for next 
morning when we awoke, we found he had 
moored us on the opposite side, it is true, but 
it was just against the burying-ground.’ He 
was accustomed to spend a good deal of his 
time in joking with the Captain, who was a sort 
of humourist himself. ‘Scott,’ said Lord B., 


‘when these fellows of yours take me over to 
Greece, are you not afraid that they will be in- 
spired with a love of liberty, desert you, and 
join the glorious cause of the Greeks?’ ‘I am 
not at all afraid of that,’ said the Captain; ‘I 
have taken care that they shall not do that.’ 
‘Why, what have you done?’ ‘I have done to 
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them as your lordship does to me.’ ‘ What is 
that?’ ‘I have kept them three months in 
arrears.” Lord Byron laughed heartily at the 
Captain’s joke. 

“At Metaxata his lordship was visited by 
many poor refugee Greeks from the Continent 
and the Isles of the Archipelago. He not only 
relieved their present distresses, but allotted a 
certain sum monthly to the most destitute, and 
this was paid till his death. A list of these 
poor pensioners was given me by the nephew of 
Professor Bambas, which I have not at present 
by me. ° ® 

“ How well Lord B. spent his time in Misso- 
lunghi—the utility which his presence and his 
councils produced to the Greeks—the advances 
of money that he made to the government, which 
enabled the Greek fleet to move to Hydra—and 
above all, the fortification of Missolunghi erected 
by Parry, chiefly at his expense, without which 
the town could never have made so memorable 
a resistance, are well known; and those who 
wish for a detail of them, may find their cu- 
riosity gratified by perusing Count Gamba’s nar- 
rative. A friend of mine, who was in Greece, and 
was intimate with Lord Byron, amused me with 
the following account of affairs, which is too cu- 
rious to be omitted. 

“* There was little comfort, or even appear- 
ance of comfort, in his mode of living in Mis- 
solunghi; his house was small and incommo- 
dious, though one of the best in the town ; and 
it was in a low and damp situation. It was fre- 
quently necessary to use boats to get at it. Count 
Gamba lived in lodgings, and often took his 
meals by himself. Parry and some others lived 
on the ground-floor, or in houses near his Lord- 
ship. Bruno was seldom in his company. When 
my friend arrived at Missolunghi, Lord B. was 
under a strict regimen; this was probably after 
his first attack, and hence there was no regular 
meal prepared for him: his scanty meals he ge- 
nerally took by himself, at whatever hour suited 
him. P. was officious, pompous, and jealous of 
any having access to, or influence with Lord B. 
The household appeared in confusion: all the 
servants had uniforms,each accordingto his fancy, 
and some of them were of the most grotesque 
kind: they seemed to have exchanged duties; the 
cook, for example, became groom, and the groom 
became something else, and vice versd,—each ap- 
peared to be doing something else than that 
which lay within his province.’” p. 305—7. 

We shall refer to this work again in our 
next number. 





The Undying One; and other Poems. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. 8%. London, 1830. Col- 
burn & Bentley. 


[Concluded from p. 354.] 


In our review of this delightful volume, we con- 
fined ourselves entirely to the greater work. 
The minor poems, as we then stated, are, as a 
whole, much inferior, and indeed of very un- 
equal merit themselves. We regret that, for 
her own fame’s sake, Mrs. Norton did not ex- 
ercise a severer judgment in the selection; but, 
for ourselves, these out-pourings of the spirit in 
all the wayward moods of excited genius, have 
a delight independent of poetical skill or power’ 
They tell of the heart and all its sympathies, and 
for Mrs. Norton they tell well. There is through- 
out a yearning after old associations—a living 
memory of youth, and all its fine and fearless 
atfections—of nature in all its enduring beauty 
—that is as indicative of genius as of a generous 
virtuous nature ; and, after all, genius, or what- 
ever else we may call it, all, indeed, that is truly 
and intellectually great, rests on the affections 
and the heart—deep thinking is consequent on 
deep feeling—and is the spirit that breathes 
throughout the little poem— 


As when from dreams awaking, 

The dim forms float away, 

Whose visioned smiles were making 

Our darkness bright as day ; 

We vainly strive, while weeping, 

From their shining spirit aon, 

(Where they fled while we were sleeping,) 
‘Yo call those dear ones back ! 


Like the stars, some power divides them 
From a world of want and pain ; 

They are there, but daylight hides them, 
And we look for them in vain. 

For awhile we dwell with sadness, 

On the beauty of that dream, 

Then turn, and hail with gladness 

The light of morning’s beam. 

So, when memory’s power is wringing 
Our lonely hearts to tears, 

Dim forms around us bringing 

That brightened former years : 

Fond looks and low words spoken, 
Which those dreamy days could boast, 
Rise ,—till the spell be broken, 

We forget that they are lost. 


And the still more brilliant trifle~ 


My Childhood's Home. 


I have tasted each varied pleasure, 
And drunk of the cup of delight ; 

I have danced to the gayest measure 
In the halls of dazzling light ; 

I have dwelt in a blaze of splendour, 
And stood in the courts of kings ; 

I have snatched at each toy that could render 
More rapid the flight of Time’s wings. 

But vainly I’ve sought for joy or peace, 
In that life of light and shade ; 

And I turn with a sigh to my own dear home— 
‘The home where my childhood played, 

When jewels are sparkling round me, 
And dazziing with their rays, 

1 weep for the ties that bound me 
In hife’s first early days. 

I sigh for one of the sunny hours, 
Ere day was turned to night: 

For one of my nosegays of fresh wild flowers, 
Instead of those jewels bright. 

I weep when I gaze on the scentless buds 
Which never can bloom or fade ; 

And I turn with a sigh to those gay green fields— 
The home where my childhood played. 

There is indeed in the lesser, as in the greater 
poems, a little affectation about blighted feeling 
and withered hearts, and of that sombre moodi- 
ness, which is the fashion among young poets ; 
but it is so artificial, so evidently in contradic- 
tion to a naturally buoyant and light-hearted 
spirit, that it seems a studied grace—which, how- 
ever, we must hint to Mrs. Norton, it is not. 
But we close the volume, and leave our readers 
to form their own opinion upon the work, now 
that it is published. 





Travels in Russia, and a Residence at St. Peters- 
burg and Odessa in the years 1827 to 1829; 
intended to give some Account of “ Russia as it 
is, and not as it is represented tobe.” By Ed- 
ward Morton, M.B. 8¥°. London, 1830. 
Longman & Co. 


Tuts volume, which will not be published until 
next week, has come into our hands so close 
upon the time of publication, as to deprive us of 
the opportunity of measuring its merits or de- 
fects by the strait-laced canons of criticism. The 
reader will, probably, be the gainer by this forced 
abstinence from our weekly task ; for, not having 
wherewith of leisure to investigate points which 
may, at a second glance, prove after all to have 
been the mere semblance of blemishes, we will 
not run the hazard of drawing inferences from 
first impressions—but endeavour, at once, to 
please all, the public, the author, and ourselves, 
by a series of selections from the varied attrac- 
tions which the volume presents. We justify 
this on the present and other occasions by the 
recollection that “critics are, of a truth, but a 
sort of masters of the ceremonies in the court of 
literature, through whose assistance the reading 
world is introduced into some of the first and 
best company.” 

Nothing can please many and please long but 
just representations of general nature, The 











pleasures of sudden wonder are soon exhausted, 
and the mind can only repose on the stability of 
truth. If this were true in the days of Samuel 
Johnson, it was true ages before his time, and 
will remain so until right and wrong have ceased 
to be the zenith and nadir of the human judg- 
ment. Now, it has been the great defect of one 
portly tourist whom we could name, that, in 
defiance of indisputable talent and industry, he 
has enacted the part of 


* The dog that rack’d his brains, 
To lift his lion-lord above all measure.” 


It is one of the objects of Dr. Morton’s pub- 
lication tostrip the panegyrics which such men as 
Granville, St. Maure, and their followers, have 
lavished on the Muscovite capital, of those high- 
seasoned, couleur-de-rose infusions that have 
converted, we will not say a waste, but an im- 
perfectly-husbanded soil, into a species of Eu- 
ropean Eden. The corrective administered 
to the greatly-imposed-upon good-nature of the 
first of those writers, appears to us to have rea- 
son and experience for its base: nor is the 
chastening from the hand of one, who had few 
opportunities of rectifying his own judgment. 
A residence of fifteen months, and the constant 
society of one of the most distinguished noble- 
men at the Czar’s court, independently of any 
other means, and of high personal respectability, 
entitle him to be heard with confidence, es- 
pecially where his mind cannot have been 
biassed by any earthly motive for vituperation. 
To Granville’s lively picture of St. Petersburg, 
which must yet live fresh in the reader's recol- 
lection, we must oppose our author's description 
of that metropolis, uninviting though it prove :— 


“St. Petersburg is a city of palaces towards 
the streets, and exteriorly presents the appear- 
ance of great magnificence; but the parts of 
those palaces which do not meet the eye of the 
ordinary passenger, being let out into separate 
tenements, are filled with the lowest inhabitants, 
and are of the most filthy description. It may 
suit the taste of a Russian seigneur, and the state 
of his purse, to have the ground-floor of his man- 
sion occupied as a brandy-shop, to inhabit merely 
the upper stories himself, and to fill the inner 
court with persons of low condition ; but, whatever 
conveniences such arrangements might possess in 
a pecuniary point of view, they would never, for a 
moment be contemplated by an English nobleman, 

* * * # «© 


“In Russia, everything is sacrificed to external 
show: as children seize upon the most gaudily- 
painted toys instead of those things which are the 
most useful or of the greatest intrinsic value, so the 
Russians build immense houses which contain no 
comforts. The rooms are almost universally desti- 
tute of carpets; and, when this is not completely 
the case, one room alone can boast of that distinc- 
tion. ‘The furniture is rude indeed when compared 
with the elegant articles to be procured in London; 
and instead of the beautiful lustres of this country, 
you generally find, in the mansions of the nobility 
at St. Petersburg, a lamp of tin, japanned, or paint- 
ed and gilt, suspended from the ceiling: even the 
apartments of the imperial palace, which the publie 
are allowed to see, although they contain many 
valuable articles, appear unfurnished from the want 
of carpets and draperies. St. Petersburg is a city 
of extremes: it is grand certainly, and makes a 
strong impression upon the stranger at his first ar- 
rival; but this impression soon wears off, and its 
cause will, I believe, be found to consist simply in 
the vastness of all he sees, and not in the excellence 
or beauty of the objects individually. e 


“In Russia, as I have before observed, every- 
thing is made for outward appgarance and for 
show: the government, as well as private indivi- 
duais, are all influenced by this principle, and it 
may be found everywhere and in everything, if the 
observer will only take the trouble totraceit. Thus 
we see large houses with little in them: fifty em- 
pane having scarcely the means of existence, with 
ittle to do, instead of half that number well paid 
and well occupied: finally, crosses, ribands, and 
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stars, instead of liberal pay or pensions ; and mag- 
nificent promises never fulfilled ;—the shadow tor 
the reality :—Such, such is Russia.” p. 23—7. 

With respect to the mental condition of the 
Russian metropolis, and, “ the virtue and vices of 
fifty millions of inhabitants, that,” says Dr. Morton, 
“is not by ~~ means so Herculean a labour as 
may at first sig’ t appear, but can soon be effected, 
and with considerable accuracy. We have only to 
consider of what parts the population in question 
is composed, and then to ascertain the ruling pro- 
pensities of these parts respectively, and we shall 
torm a correct idea of the whole. Although Russia 
may contain ‘fifty millions of inhabitants,’ to use 
the words of our author, yet its population is in fact 
composed but of two, or at most three, distinct 
classes of society, each of which is little more than 
nominally subdivided. 

** If we adopt the former arrangement, then the 
two great classes will be found to consist of ‘the 
upper’ and ‘the lower,’ the former composed solely 
ot the nobility, the latter ofthe merchants, bourgeois, 
inferior employés, ecclesiastics, hawkers, artificers, 
soldiers, sailors, and peasants, or slaves; which, 
according to the census of 1818, may be set down 
as under :— 


Upper class ...eeeceeeceee 225,000 
Lower class ....eeeeecee+- 42,636,000 


Total 42,861,000 

“Tf we prefer the latter classification, and ar- 
range the population under three heads, they will 
stand as follows :— 

First class—nobility ..........00+ 225,000 
Second class—merchants, ho apa 2,636,000 

inferior employés, ecclesiastics .... . 

Third class—artificers, hawkers, =a 40,000,000 

Soldiers and slaves..csecesssereeeS 

Total 42,861,000 

We have not leisure to accompany the author 
in his visits to the great prison, the Court Mas- 
querade, Russian Mountains (Montagnes Russes 
au naturel), Dawes’ Studio, &c., but must hasten 
with him to Odessa, a neck-breaking excursion 
at the worst season known under an inclement 
climate, (i. e. betwixt the 16th of February and 
the 8th of March,) ¢ taking breath only at Biela 
Tserkof, where he sallies forth on a wolf-hunt, 
but, from the absence of all sport, is obliged to 
borrow the subsequent narrative of this recrea- 
tion from his companions: 

*¢ A part of some wood, where it is known there 
are wolves, (a fact ascertained by the huntsmen 
imitating their cries, which those animals, if any 
happen to be within hearing, answer,) is enclosed 
the night preceding the hunt with strong rope nets 
about seven feet in height, supported by stakes 
driven into the ground, without, if possible, at all 
disturbing the wolves. On the following morning 
the sportsmen enter this, accompanied by the 
huntsmen and dogs, and placing themselves with 
their backs near and towards the netting, in a 
semicircie about thirty feet asunder, present their 

ieces in one direction to avoid shooting each other. 
fhe huntsmen, now closely followed by the yelling 
and barking dogs, ride all over the enclosed space, 
shouting and blowing short horns ; and their united 
efforts rouse the wolves from their dens and drive 
them towards the sportsmen,who, as they endeavour 
to escape, fire at them. The charges used upon 
the present occasion contained aboutsixteen swan- 
shot in each, so that itis rather a dangerous amuse- 
ment to the parties concerned unless they are suffi- 
ciently careful.” p. 151-52. 

From Biela Tserkof, Dr. M. having ultimately 
succeeded in overcoming no ordinzry ditlicul- 
ties on his own route, brings us to Odessa, the 
name by which Catherine sought to bury the 
memory of its low estate, when, under the appel- 
lation of Hadschibeg, it. slept ingloriously be- 
neath the dominion of the Turk. Nothing can 
be more complete than the details, which a long 
residence enabled the writer to collect on the 
past and the present state of this the third city 
of the Muscovite sceptre. 

We observe, that the population of Odessa, by 
the returns made in 1826, consists of 29,497 


+ In the winter of 1828, 








Russian subjects, out of a total ef 52,995, the 
remainder being chiefly the subjects of two 
foreign powers, Austria and Turkey, whilst the 
English residents do not exceed 274. The value 
of its trade may be estimated by the amount of 
its exports, which in the year 1825, were to the 
extent of 1,848,757 roubles, or £85,000, sterling. 

Before we bring our selections from this 
abundantly amusing, as well as instructive, vo- 
lume to a close, we must whet the edge of curio- 
sity, by snatching an episode from his pictures 
of national customs. 

“The custom of giving toys and other presents 
to children is much more common amongthe Kus- 
sians, than with us. Indeed there are certain days 
upon which in Russia almost every person is ex- 
pected to make such offerings to the children of his 
friends and relations, for instance, on their birth- 
days and féte-days, and on Christmas eve ; while 
the various donations are exhibited with great cere- 
mony and parade. Perhaps, however, I cannot 
better exemplify what usually takes place in high 
life upon this latter occasion, namely, Christmas- 
eve, than by describing what I witnessed myseil at 
Odessa, on the evening in question, at the house of 
Count Vorontzof. As soon as it was dark, a young 
sapling, about six feet high, planted in a box of 
earth, and covered with artificial roses and other 
flowers, was placed in one of the large saloons. 
Round this, on four tables, (there being always as 
many of these as there are children,) were arranged 
the presents that had been sent by the friends and 
relations, appended to each of which was a paper, 
indicating for whom it was intended, with the 
name of its donor. Some of the giits, also similarly 
labeled, were suspended to the artificial tree beture 
mentioned. A great number of lighted wax tapers 
were then placed on the tables, and round the 
room, the doors of which, when thus illuminated, 
being thrown open, the visitors and the children of 
our hosts were admitted to view and admire the 
various presents, and expatiate upon their respec- 
tive beauties. Refreshments were afterwards hand- 
ed round, and the evening passed in a social and 
agreeable manner. On the {éte-day or birth-day 
of a child, all the presents are placed upon a table, 
and left for the inspection of those who may call 
for some days.” p. 351-52. 





The Life of Reginald Heber, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. By his Widow. With Selections 
from his Correspondence, unpublished Poems, 
and Private Papers; together with a Journal 
of his Tour in Norway, Sweden, Russia, liun- 
gary, and Germany, and a Ilistory of the 
Cossacks. 2 vols. 4 London, 1830. Murray. 





To run hastily over the life of such a man as 
Heber, as if it were a novel, would be a want 
of respect to the memory of that virtuous and 
self-devoted man—to his amiable biographer— 
to our readers—and to ourselves. We thought 


it better, therefore, in the short space we could | 


allot to, and the short time we had to look into 
the work, to give extracts only in our last number. 
Upon the present occasion we shall proceed 
more deliberately, and, satisfied that all that 
personally concerns so excellent a man will be 
full of interest, and all that developes his mind 
or heart, worthy of example, shail, as well as our 
limited space will admit, weave together some- 
thing like a narrative of his life, referring the 
reader to the delightful volumes themselves for 
all those incidents, full of human interest and 
moral beauty, which would divert us from the 
immediate object. 

We are told in the preface, in a passage 
written in the gentle and subdued tone becom- 
ing one left lone in the world, “ it has been the 
editor's wish, in this publication to portray her 
husband’s character from the dawn to the close 
of his life ; to trace its gradual developement, to 
follow iim through the course of an active, 
though private life; and, finally, to represent 
him in the high and responsible station to which 
he was called, when all the energies of his 


powerful mind, and all the influence which his 











talents and his virtues enabled him to exercise 
over his fellow-creatures, were employed in for- 
warding the great object for which he rejoiced 
to labour, and for which he was content to die.” 

This will explain and apologize to the reader 
for those little and sometimes trifling anecdotes, 
full of interest to his own family, but hardly of 
sufficient importance to have been detailed to 
the public, which are brought forward in illus- 
tration of his early life. Heber appears to have 
been always, as in after life, gentle and amiable, 
of an active though meditative mind, with a 
heart full of tenderness: “ when his little sister 
had a sguirrel given her, he persuaded her to 
set it at liberty, taking her to a tree, that she 
might see the aniimal’s joy at being restored to 
freedom.’ We learn from his school-fellow, Mr. 
‘Thornton, that, even amid the jarring feelings 
of his school- fellows, “ he was the boy to whom 
all the weli-disposed looked with deference, and 
the tendency of whose example was to give a 
tone of reciitude to the school, and to command 
the approbation even of those who could esti- 
mate excellence in another, though themselves 
incapable of imitating it.’ His superiority was 
further manifested by his compositions in prose 
and verse, but especially the latter. In his 
prose exercises, there was a maturity of thought 
and a display of knowledge greatly beyond his 
years; and his verses were always spirited and 
original, or if any of the thoughts or expressions 
were borrowed, they proceeded from sources 
little known to ordinary readers, and certainly 
not to his school-fellows. Spenser was always 
one of his favourite authors:—‘ With his 
‘Taerie Queene’ in his pocket, he would sally 
forth on a long solitary walk, whilst his com- 
rades were occupied with the common sports 
of school-boys, in which he seldom engaged. 
Yet he was by no means unpopular on this 
account. On the contrary, his invulnerable 
temper, his overflowing kindness of heart, his 
constant cheerfulness, and his inexhaustible 
power of entertaining his companions, secured 
to him the affection of all, whether older or 
younger than himself. In the long winter even- 
ings, a group of boys was frequently formed round 
him, whilst he narrated some chivalreus history, 
or repeated ancient ballads, or told some wild 
tale, partly derived from books, and partly from 
his own invention.” p. 1—9. 

The early direction of his studies, and the 
powerful and vigorous grasp of his mind, is 
made evident by some extremely interesting, and 
indeed extraordinary letters written before he 
Was seventeen, 

In November, 1500, he was entered of Brazen- 
nose College, Oxford, and in his first year gained 








! the University prize for Latin verse, by his 


Carmen Seculare. is residence there, is illus- 
trated by his own letters; and in this part of 
the volume will be found the interesting account 
which we extracted in our last number, of the 
writing and public reception of his delightful 
poem of Palestine. In 1504 he lost his father, 
and a letter written on this occasion will, we are 
sure, make our readers eager to possess a work, 
throughout which, the letters of such a writer 
are scattered in profusion, 
«* Malpas, Feb. 22, 1804. 

“Dear Thornton,—Thank you heartily for 
your friendly condolence ; indeed, we have stood 
in need of comfort, as so grievous a deprivation 
must bear heavy on us, though the manner in 
which my father was taken away was most mer- 
ciful both to himself and to us. May we die the 
death of the righteous! It was an event he had 
long looked forward to, and held himself in 
readiness to mect. It seems but yesterday, 
though eight months have since elapsed, that 


| he came to the Act at Oxford with all the spright- 


liness and mental vigour of youth, as gay, and 
to all appearance as healthy, as his children. 
Yet I believe it was about this time he perceived 
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in himself some symptoms which he considered 
as a warning to trim his lamp and be prepared. 
Alas! in a month after we returned to Hednet 
these symptoms grew more serious. Dr. Currie 
gtieted our apprehensions, in some degree, by 
explaining the nature of his disorder, and as- 
suring us that old age had nothing to do with 
it. My father’s opinion remained, however, 
unchanged: he went throuch a long course of 
medicines, I think, principally for our sakes, 
and from a sense of duty, for he often said all 
was in vain. Much of his time was spent in 
private prayer and reading the Scriptures ;— 
among his friends, his spirits were as even, and 
his conversation as cheerful as ever. He often 
exhorted us to be prepared for his loss, and re- 
minded us of the hope which he had in our 
Saviour. The skilful treatment of his physician, 
joined to his own excellent constitution, seemed 
at length to have completely conquered the com- 
plaint, and removed the fears of all but my mo- 
ther, who, as she saw more, apprehended more 
from his declining strength and appetite. In 
his letters to me at Oxford, he mentioned 
slightly, that though his disorder was gone, his 
strength did not return; but I considered this 
us the natural consequence of his confinement, 
and hoped that spring would set all right. At 





last I received a dreadful summons to return | 


here immediately. He had suffered a relapse, 
accompanied with a painful and terrifying hys- 
teric hiccough. His days were without ease, and 
his nights without sleep: his mind remained 


the same, blessing God for every interval of 


pain, and delighting to recount the mercies he 
had experienced, and to give his children com- 
fort and advice. ‘These conversations, which 
were much more frequent than his strength 
could well bear, I trust in God I shall never 
forget. Our hopes in the meantime were buoyed 
up by many fair appearances, and by the gradual 
diminution of his pains; but we could not long 
deceive ourselves. When at length all hopes 
were over, we knelt around his bed, his wife and 
all his children: he blessed us, and over and 
over again raised his feeble voice to bid us be 
Christians, and to hold fast our faith: he spoke 
of the world as a den of wild beasts, that he re- 
joiced to leave, and prayed God to guard us in 
our journey through it. My mother was quite 
overwhe!med with grief and fatigue, having for 
six weeks never taken off her clothes. He chid 
her gently for sorrowing as without hope, and 
talked much of the Divine Rock on which his 
hope was founded. The next morning he ex- 
pressed a wish to receive the Sacrament, and 
bade me, in the meantime, read the prayer in 
our Liturgy for a person on the point of death, 
1, through my tears, made a blunder, which he 
corrected me in from memory. He now ex- 
pressed some impatience for the Sacrament, 
saying, he ‘hoped not to be detained long.’ 
Mr. Bridge arrived, and we all together partook 
of the most solemn communion that we can ever 
expect to join in in this world, to which, indeed, 
my father seemed scarcely to belong. A smile 
sate on his pale countenance, and his eyes 
sparkled brighter than I ever saw them. From 
this time he spoke but little, his lips moved, and 
his eyes were raised upwards. He blessed us 
again; we kissed him, and found his lips and 
cheeks cold and breathless. O Thornton! may 
you (after many years) feel as we did then!” 
1. 36—8, 





The close of his acadeniical career, in the ex- 
amination for his Bachelor's degree, was bril- 
liant in the oratory and poetry of Greece, although 
others were more distinguished in logic and 
mathematics. “ But his reputation was then so 
great and high, that no public exhibition of that 
kind could increase or raise it. Some men enter 
the schools obscure, and come out bright; others 
euter bright, and come out obscure ;—but Re- 
ginald Heber was a star whose lustre was as 


steady as it was clear, and would neither suffer 
temporary eclipse, nor ‘ draw golden light’ from 
any other source of honour within the walls of 
a university.” i, 41. 

For the following general sketch of him during 
his residence at Oxford, the editor is indebted 
to one of his friends and cotemporaries :— 

“ At a time when, with the enthusiasm of the 
place, I had rather caught by heart than learned 
Palestine, and when it was a privilege to any 
one of any age to know Reginald Heber, I had 
the delight of forming his acquaintance. I can- 
not forget the feeling of admiration with which, 
in the autumn of 1803, I approached his pre- 
sence, or the surprise with which I contrasted 
my abstract image of him, with his own simple, 
social, every-day manner. He talked and 
laughed like those around him, and entered into 
the pleasures of the day with them, and with 
their relish; but when any higher subject was 
introduced, (and he was never slow in contriving 
to introduce literature at least, and to draw from 
his exhaustless memory riches of every kind,) 
his manner became his own. He never looked 
up at his hearers, (one of the few things, by the 
bye, which I could have wished altered in him 
in after life, for he retained the habit,) but, with 
his eyes downcast and fixed, poured forth in a 
measured intonation, which from him became 


| fashionable, stores of every age—the old ro- 


mances ; Spenser; some of our early prose 
writers ; of Scott’s unpublished works ; or verses 
of his own. I speak not of one day only, but 
of my general recollection of his habits as after 
that day witnessed often. One moonlight night 
(1 do not recollect the year) we were walking 
together, talking of the old febliaux and ro- 
mances, with which his memory was full; and 
we continued our walk till long past midnight. 
He said that it was a very qasy style, and he 
could imitate it without an effort; and as he went 
along, he recited (composing as he recited) the 
happiest imitation of the George-Elhis speci- 


| meus which | ever saw. He came to my rooms, 


| and wrote it down the next day. 





He called it 
‘'The Boke of the Purple Faucon.’ I now send 
the original manuscript to you. 

“Ile wrote what none but quick and clever 
men c2n write, very good nonsense. Some of 





his yeux d’esprit appeared in the grave pages of | 


a certain ancient magazine, in which he occa- | 


sionally corresponded with himself, keeping 
himself down to the dulness of his model, to the 
infinite amusement of the few who were in the 
secret. One, I recollect, was a solemn inquiry 
from Clericus Leicestrensis, into the remedy for 
the devastations of an insect which peculiarly 
attacked spinach—the evil, the remedy, and the 
insect, being ai! equally imaginary. Another 
was a sonnet on the death of Lieutenant Philip 
V * *, who was killed at the storming of Fort 
Muzzaboo, on the St. Lawrence, (fort and war 
equally unknown,) the last line was— 
And Marathon shall yield to Muzzaboo. 

Mr. Giiford once assured me, that ‘Mr. Hig- 
gins,’ in the Antijacobin, deceived one person, 
at least, who seriously complained of the de- 
mocratical tendencies of ‘The Rovers.’ The 
jeu desprit trom which the last line is quoted, 
also deceived one other; for it happened, by 
an odd coincidence, that there had been missing 
for some years, a certain Lieut. Philip V * *, 
whose uncle was so much pleased with discover- 
ing the scene of his death, and with this glowing 
eulogium from a witness of his valour, that he 
sent five pounds to Mr. Sylvanus Urban for the 


| author of the sonnet. 


| 
| 
| 


“ His powers of imitation and of humour were 
not confined to his own language. Once, as 
Reginald was on his way to Oxford, he stopped 
at the Hen and Chickens at Birmingham, in 
order to take a coach thence on the following 
morning. ‘There happened to be in the inn a 
ball, which not only assembled persons from a 





distance, who consequently had engaged all the 
beds, but kept up such a noise throughout the 
night, that he could scarcely sleep even in his 
sitting-room. He employed and amused him~ 
self, therefore, in writing, in Homeric verse, a 
description of his situation ; annexing a trans- 
lation after the manner of Clarke, and subjoin- 
ing the usual proportion of notes, he sent it to 
Lord Ebrington, then at Brazen Nose College, 
who kindly gave me a copy; and he fully per- 
mits you to insert it. 

“ Many of his contemporaries will recollect 
other exercises of kindred talent;—one was a 
mock-heroic poem, the subject of which was 
laid in his own college; but though he wished 
to forget this jeu d’esprit, as it gave offence at 
the time, and though, therefore, I do not send 
it to you, (how few can look back on their youth 
without wishing far more to be forgotten,) it 
may be said of it, as indeed of all his other per- 
formances in this line, that his wit was without 
malice, and his humour without a tinge of gross- 
ness. His sense of the ridiculous was certainly 
at this time very keen; but I never heard him 
say an unkind word: and it was in effusions of 
this sort that the spirits of his youth found vent. 
Even at this time, however, he was a very severe 
student; and made up in hard reading at night, 
the time given to society and lighter pur- 
suits in the evening. At no period did his suc- 
cess, unparalleled then and since in a university 
career, tempt him to the assumption of any airs 
of superiority. He was uniformly humble, and 
gentle, and kind. 

“ Among his amusements was heraldry, as I 
know, because one of my tastes at the time hap- 
pened to coincide with it. There is, therefore, 
at least one proof against the truth of the sar- 
casm of Grammont—‘ the Marquis was a great 
genealogist, as all fools with good memories 
are.’” i, 340—42, 

After quitting Oxford, he proceeded, in the 
summer of 1805, on a tour to the north of Eu- 
rope, the only part of the continent then open 
to English travellers. Of this journey, the ac- 
count, occupying nearly three hundred pages, is 
perfected from innumerable letters written to his 
family and friends, enriched with a journal, and 
so many valuable memoranda, as to leave little 
to be desired; enough, indeed, in other hands, 
to have been diluted into a separate quarto. 
What letters and journals Heber could write, 
we need not tell the reader; but we must pass 
all over, for the more immediate interest attaches 
to the man. 

On his return, in 1807, he took orders, and 
was instituted by his brother to the family living 
of Hodnet, in Shropshire. The particulars of 
his reception, and his own feelings, are told with 
his usual simplicity and elegance, in a letter 
to his friend Mr. Thornton :— 

« August 7, 1807. 

“T purposely delayed writing to you till I had 
had some little experience of my new situation 
as parish priest, and my feelings under it. With 
the first, [ have every reason to be satisfied ; 
my feelings are, I believe, the usual ones of 
young men who find themselves entering into 
the duties of a profession, in which their life is 
to be spent. I had no new discoveries to make 
in the character of my people, as I had passed 
the greater part of my life among them. They 
received me with the same expressions of good 
will as they had shown on my return to England ; 
and my volunteers and myself (for we are still 
considered as inseparable,) were again invited 
to a féte champétre. Of course, my first sermon 
was numerously attended; and though tears 
were shed, I could not attribute them to my 
eloquence, for some of the old servants of the 
family began crying before I had spoken a word. 
I will fairly own, that the cordiality of these 
honest people, which at first elated and pleased 
me exceedingly, has since been the occasion of 
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some very serious and melancholy reflections. 
It is really an appalling thing to have so high 
expectations formed of a young man’s future 
conduct. But even this has not so much weight 
with me, as a fear that I shall not return their 
affection sufficiently, or preserve it in its present 
extent, by my exertions and diligence in doing 
good. God knows I have every motive of af- 
fection and emulation to animate me ; and have 
no possible excuse for a failure in my duty. The 
Methodists in Hodnet are, thank God, not very 
numerous; and I hope to diminish them still 
more; they are, however, sufficiently numerous 
to serve as a spur to my emulation. I have 
another spur of a much more agreeable kind in 
the clergyman of the next parish, a nephew of 
Lord Stamford ; and though a young man, one 
of the best parish priests I ever knew. He was 
intimate with Tom at college, and I then thought 
highly of him; but his character has displayed 
itself very much during this last year. With 
greater learning and talent, than , whom I 
mentioned to you, he puts me a good deal in 
mind of him. I am sure I may derive great ad- 
vantage from such an example as within 
two miles ; and I think I, too, may be of some 
little use to him, in keeping him from low spirits 
and a too great love of retirement, and diffidence 
of his own abilities,—faults to which some of 
his friends think him inclined, but which I have 
not seen much of in his character.” i. 348—50. 


In 1809 he married Amelia, youngest daugh- 
ter of William Shipley, dean of St. Asaph, his 
present biographer. 

“After his marriage, Mr. Reginald Heber 
settled on his rectory, and entered, at first un- 
assisted, on the cares of a large parish. His first 
act was to extend through the year an afternoon 
sermon, which had, till then, been confined to 
the summer months. In order to devote himself 
more entirely to the discharge of his parochial 
duties, he, in a great measure, withdrew from 
the society of that world by which he wa s courted, 
(though with the friends of his youth he kept up 
occasional intercourse and frequent correspon- 
dence); and he made those talents which, in 
almost every sphere of life, would have raised 
him to eminence, subservient to the advance- 
ment of Christianity, and to the spiritual and 
temporal good of his parishioners. He became, 
indeed, their earthly guide, their pastor, and 
friend. His ear was never shut to their com- 
pom, nor his hands closed to their wants. 

nstead of hiding his face from the poor, he 
sought out distress; he made it a rule, from 
which no circumstances induced him to swerve, 
to ‘give to all who asked,’ however trifling the 
sum; and wherever he had an opportunity, he 
never failed to inquire into, and more effectually 
to relieve their distress. He could not pass a 
sick person, or achild erying, without endeavour- 
ing to soothe and help them; and the kindness 
of his manner always rendered his gifts doubly 
valuable. A poor clergyman near Hodnet had 
written a poem, from which he expected great 
emolument. Mr. Reginald Heber, to whom the 
MS. was sent, with a request that he would assist 
in getting it through the press, saw that its sale 
would never repay the expenses of publishing it ; 
he, therefore, sent the clergyman some money ; 
and while recommending him not to risk so great 
a sum as the printing would cost, spoke so deli- 
cately on its deficiencies, (having, as he said, a 
feeling for a brother poet,) that the poor man 
could not be hurt at the manner in which the 
advice was given. 

“ Mr. Reginald Heber possessed, in its fullest 
acceptation, that ‘charity which passeth all 
things.’ He not only discountenanced every ten- 
dency to illiberal or ill-natured remarks, but had 
always a kind and charitable construction to put 
on actions which might, perhaps more readily, 
admit of a different interpretation ; and when 
the misconduct of others allowed of no defence, 











he would leave judgment to that Being, who 
alone ‘knoweth what is in the heart of man.’ In 
his charities he was prodigal ; on himself alone 
he bestowed little. ‘To those whose modesty or 
rank in life made secrecy an object, he gave with 
delicacy and in private; and to use the words 
of one who had been for some years his compa- 
nion and assistant, and whose pastoral care the 
people of Hodnet still feel as a blessing ‘many 
a good deed done by him in secret, only came 
to light when he had been removed far away, 
and, but for that removal, would have been for 
ever hid; many an instance of benevolent in- 
terference when it was least suspected, and of 
delicate attention towards those whose humble 
rank in life is too often thought to exempt their 
superiors from all need of mingling courtesy 
with kindness.’ The same feeling prevented his 
keeping any person waiting who came to speak 
with him. When summoned from his favourite 
studies, he left them unreluctantly to attend to 
the business of others ; and his alacrity increased, 
if he were told that a poor person wanted him ; 
for he said, that not only is their time valuable, 
but the indigent are very sensible to every ap- 
pearance of neglect. His charities would, of 
themselves, have prevented his being rich in 
worldly goods ; but he had another impediment 
to the acquisition of riches, an indifference as to 
his just dues, and a facility in resigning them, 
too often taken advantage of by the unworthy. 
If a man who owed him money could plead in- 
ability to pay, he was sure to be excused half, 
and sometimes all his debt. In the words of 
the writer just quoted, ‘ The wisdom of the ser- 
pent was almost the only wisdom in which he 
did not abound.’ When moncy was not wanting, 
he advised and conversed with his parishioners 
with such cheerful kindness, and took so much 
interest in their concerns, that they always re- 
joiced to meet him, and hailed with joy his visits 
to their houses. 

“He had so much pleasure in conferring 
kindness, that he often declared it was an ex- 
ceeding indulgence of God, to promise a re- 
ward for what carried with it its own recom- 
pense. He considered himself as the mere 
steward of God’s bounty ; and felt that in sharing 
his fortune with the poor, he was only making 
the proper use of the talents committed to him, 
without any consciousness of merit. Once when 
a poor woman, to whom he had given three 
shillings, exclaimed, ‘The Lord reward you, and 
give you fourfold,’ he said, ‘How unreasonable 
are the expectations of men! This good woman’s 
wish for me, which sounds so noble, amounts 
but to twelve shillings; and we, when we give 
such a pittance, are apt to expect heaven as our 
reward, without considering how miserable a 
proportion our best-meant actions bear to the 
eternal recompense we are vain enough to think 
we deserve!’ Thus, surrounded by his family, 
with a neighbourhood coataining men capable 
of appreciating his talents; beloved by his pa- 
rishioners, and loving all about him; silently, 
but beneficially, flowed on the fond years of his 
ministry, only varied by occasional visits among 
his friends.” 

The even tenor of his life, at this period, is 
broken by few incidents; and we therefore 
think it better to end our present notice, and 
defer the conclusion until next week. 





The Oxonians; a Glance at Society. By the Author 
of “ The Roué.” 3 vols. post 8°. London, 
1830. Colburn and Bentley. 


Tuts is a novel evidently from the hand of a 
master,—containing characters and scenes of 
deep and powerful interest,—and yet betraying a 
carelessness and imperfection in style and finish 
that clearly shows the rapidity with which it has 
been dispatched. The author, whoever he may 





be, observes and thinks for himself;—his pages 
are not the mutilated cupies of other fictions— 
but the earnest, vivid delineations of real life— 
that well-head from which alone the characters 
and incidents of a vigorous novel can be purely 
drawn. 

“The Roué,” the acknowledged eldest son of 
this author’s story-family, has had many ad- 
mirers and many enemies. The preface to 
“The Oxonians” is a defence of the meaning of 
the author in his composition of “ The Roué ;” 
certainly it is hard to make a poet or a novelist 
answerable for the vices and impurities of his 
hero ;—but the author is decidedly responsible 
for the extent to which he will carry the expo- 
sure of vice, and for the moral or immoral ten- 
dency of his exhibition. Those who looked an- 
grily on “ The Roué,” will not be utterly assoil- 
ed from painful feelings by many passages in 
“The Oxonians,” for there are scenes of dissi- 
pation and seduction in its pages, written, it 
must be confessed, with singular force, but yet 
with singlar fidelity. Lady Oliva Tressel’s mad 
self-abandonment to the heartless Woodville,— 
with its last passionate catastrophe—is perhaps 
haplessly “after the original,’”’—but it is a picture 
which the painter has a very questionable right 
to exhibit. And the seduction of the milliner, 
Caroline Dormer, by young Hartley, at the 
little inn to which he had brought her in his 
cabriolet, when it was “her Sunday out,” is de- 
scribed with infinite colour and effect;—but would 
it not have been better if it had been given 
rather more in ouéline? We are neither squeam- 
ish nor canting, but we could wish to see an 
author, who manifests such an intimacy with 
the intricacies of society, such a knowledge of 
the machinery of that great esteem-engine, the 
human heart, put forth the same zeal, the same 
energy and pathos, in all his other scenes, 
that he evidently throws into his pen, when he 
treats ‘of some luxurious vice or dangerous 
sorrow. 

Those readers who expect to find much of 
Oxford in “'The Oxonians,”’ will be disappoint- 
ed, for the very first chapter takes our herocs 
from Oxford ; and the collegians are throughout 
the remaining pages, students in that great un- 
learned university—London. The novel is a 
complete set of lovers, bound up in three 
volumes. ‘There is Hartley, the Oxonian, court- 
ing to her ruin the daughter of his pastor. 
There isa Mr. Forrester (his name explains his 
rural character), adoring Miss Emily Hartley. 
There is a Mr. Langley, paying court to his 
own wife—and then there are several outlying 
lovers, to use a forrester phrase, which prowl 
about the confines of love and domestic happi- 
ness. Some of the characters are admirably 
drawn, and some of the incidents are wrought 
up with amazing skill; indeed we shall be sur- 
prised if “The Oxonians” do not make a stir 
amongst those who are set-down thorough novel 
readers. We shall endeavour, by our extracts, 
to give our friends some idea of the spirit and 
ability which, as we have stated, mark the work. 

The following passage is not unanswerable, 
but it is cleverly written :— 

“ Mere learning is far from giving additional 
power; since it is notorious in history that the 
most unlearned have always been the most war- 
like. The Turks, the Scythians, Parthians, and 
above all Tamerlane, afford a sufticient proof of 
this. 

“The Romans were more valiant when less 
learned. When the Goths overran Greece, the 
only thing that preserved all the libraries from 
fire was, that they were possessed with the opi- 
nion that they were to leave this kind of furni- 
ture entire to the enemy, as likely to divert them 
from the exercise of arms, and to make them 
sedentary and lazy. 

“ When Charles the VIIIth lost Naples 
almost without a blow, it was attributed by the 
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French noblesse to the love of learning among 
the Italians. 

“ We do not mean to condemn such a portion 
of that which is called learning, as gives to men 
a knowledge of what has been done in litera- 
ture; but we do most heartily set our faces 
against that system of education which absorbs 
so many of the valuable years of youth, while 
the mind is fresh, and capable of receiving any 
impression that may be wished, in the mere 
study of languages which are not now in any 
part of the world the medium of communication. 
We condemn that system which considers a man 
sufficiently educated when it turns him out a 
mere classical scholar, without any thoughts 
whether he is to be a statesman, a lawyer, a 
divine, or a merchant; and which sends him 
into life with no other knowledge of the world 
he is to pass through, than what he may glean 
from the false representations of companions as 
gay as himself; but who, by having shown a 
bolder or more daring spirit, have from time to 
time broke through the scholastic bounds, 
dashed into dissipations of the moment, and 
brought down to their fellow-collegians, ideas of 
life gleaned from some demirep of fashion, some 
roué of the town, or, what is still worse, from 
some of those who are denominated in modern 
language, ‘the fancy.’ The morals inculcated 
by the ancients lose their effect from their com- 
ing in the shape of a task; and Seneca, Xeno- 
phon, and Cicero, are considered by the young 
student as bores rather than as philosophers. 

“ We could ourselves point out more than 
half a dozen Oxonians, now spending a wretched 
and reckless existence on the Continent, who 
may trace the ruin of their fortunes and _pros- 
pects to the connexions formed, and inclina- 
tions imbibed during these occasional trips ; and 
some half dozen others, who, from having been 
launched at once from the learned ignorance of 
a college into the great world, whose inexpe- 
rience has fallen a prey either to the villany of 
others, or to the intemperance of their own 
passions. And this must always be the case 
while the present system continues; while, if a 
boy pursues the usual routine of Eton and Ox- 
ford, he learns nothing of actual life, or only 
that very worst part of it of which he can gain 
an insight only by stealth. 

“This might have done very well formerly, 
but the stirring spirit of the present age requires 
active knowledge as well as passive literature ; 
and your schoolmen, who stick so closely by the 
letter of these venerable institutions of our an- 
cestors, should recollect, with Moliere’s false 
physician, that 

* Nous avons changé tout cela.’ 
i. 77—80. 

The character of Woodville, a heartless hus- 
band and cold man of intrigue, is well drawn. 

“ Woodville was, we are afraid, a very com- 
mon character. He was called by those who 
knew him only in society, a good fellow; by 
many considered a clever one, and by all a plea- 
sant one. That is, he kept a good house, and 
received most of those who were introduced to 
him with an open hand, and with such a welcome 
as would impress each with the idea that he was 
received as something more than a common ac- 
quaintance ; and they left him, thinking him one 
of the most hospitable men in the world. In 
his household, Mr. Woodville was a good, or 
rather a kind master, an indulgent husband, an 
urbane host; his smooth features were seldom 
ruffed by a frown; a placid smile generally sat 
on his lips. If not brilliant himself at his table, 
he had the art to draw out the brilliancy of 
others; while his own conversation and repartee 
was frequently of such a character as to impress 
common minds with the idea that he himself was 
a man of genius. It is true he had read much, 
had seen much (perhaps too much), had mingled 
greatly with the world, and was in every respect 





the man one likes to meet with and to make an 
acquaintance ; and from whom few parted with- 
out the idea that Mr. Woodville had felt a more 
than common interest in their welfare. 

“ But, agreeable as Mr. Woodville was, bland 
as were his manners, pleasant as was his table, 
and admired as he was by many; Mr. Wood- 
ville still wanted one thing—Mr. Woodville 
wanted a HEART. His hand was held out to 
everybody; his doors were open to everybody; 
his table was surrounded by guests who enjoyed 
his hospitality; but his heart was open to none, 
save himself. The very goodness of his temper 
arose from selfishness; since it in general pre- 
vented scenes, or anything that could make an 
inroad on his placidity. Jealousy was the only 
passion that ever ruffled him; the creation of 
this feeling affected his pride; and though care- 
less of conquest when won, he was vain of the 
continuance of that affection for him, for which 
his own was never to be given in return, With 
him, however, the diminution of affection did 
not diminish his kindness to the object. ‘To be 
unkind, would have been an exertion too con- 
trary, or rather too energetic for his nature; he 
found it the easiest task to be kind; it prevented 
altercation, it stopped argument, and it furnished 
him with a shield, under which he ‘ covered a 
multitude of sins.’ 

“ Well, away went Mr. and Mrs. Woodville. 
He all smiles and attentions, and she doing her 
best to rally her spirits; and they were, of 
course, set down by the ill-judging multitude, 
as one of the happiest couples in the world.” 
i, 176—8. 

Caroline Dormer, on the death of her father, 
takes a situation at Howell & James’s (for 
that appears to be the establishment). The 
following description of the young ladies, and 
their sabbath suitors, is excellent in its way:— 

“ At last a tilbury turns the corner. A gene- 
ral agitation proclaims that it comes for one ; and 
a particular blush, or flush, or whatever that 
delightful suffusion may be called, which ani- 
mates alike the countenance of the duchess and 
the dairy-maid, in love and in hate, in anger 
and in delight, designates which that one is. 
‘Oh Anna,’ exclaimed half a dozen at once, ‘ it 
is Mr. Jenkins, I declare.’ Anna does not know 
the tilbury, for it is a different one every Sun- 
day; she does not know the stud, for many and 
various are the black, white, and grey geldings, 
mares, and galloways, with which the livery 
stable keeper kindly permits her beau to risk 
her neck, as well as his own, for the trifling re- 
muneration of fifteen shillings for the day. But 
she does recognize the bright blue coat, with 
velvet collar to match; and Anglesey-coloured 
wellingtons, which met her full approbation when 
first put on six months since; she does recog- 
nize the redundancy of frill which lies plaited 
between the stripes of his waistcoat; the shirt 
collar which intrudes upon the well-trimmed 
whisker up to the ear, which looks a little ‘ dog’s 
eared’ from the custom of wearing a pen behind 
it for six days out of the seven. She recognizes 
also the bushy hair, poodled under the hat, and 
the cloak lined with scarlet, whose shag collar, 
of the same bright hue, hangs gracefully pendant 
over the back of the tilbury, hiding certain indica- 
tions of shabbiness in the vehicle, and astonishing 
the country natives into temporary notions that 
its proprietor has some pretensions to military 
rank. Unacquainted with that dextrous turn of 
the wrist, and knowing near-side touch of the 
whip which brings stud and tilbury close up to 
the kirb (for once a week is not sufficient prac- 
tice for good tilbury-driving, ) he placed his horse 
in the same relative position to the door of his 
lady’s domicile, that an experienced dancer 
places himself to his partner, when he has either 
pastourelled it too much, or pirouetted it too 
little, in a quadrille. 


“ ‘There was now a general shaking of hands— 





a little female kissing between bosom friends. 
‘Good bye, Anna;’ ‘a pleasant day, Anna ;’ and, 
‘upon my word, Mr. Jenkins looks very well ;’ 
with other hastily-uttered sentences, mingled 
with leave-taking. A run to the glass gave the 
assurance that saucissons were all in order, and 
a run down stairs brought her to her lover ; who, 
too careful, or too fearful, of his horse, to look 
up to the window, as he drove down the street, 
now for the first time gave his dulcinea’s lilac 
spencer and pink plumes a look of approbation. 
Too sensible toquit his seat, and leave his horse 
at liberty, through any mistaken politeness, he 
yet ventures, for once, to transfer the reins to 
his whip hand, as too many are apt to do when 
a favourite female is in the way, while he 
stretched out the other by way of assistance to 
his fair companion. She placed her kid-covered 
palm in his, and her foot on the step; one jerk 
seated her in the valley formed between the 
driving-seat and the side of the gig; a little 
adjustment arranged her garment modestly over 
the pretty silk-clad ancles ; a corner of the afore- 
said cloak gave its military protection against 
any accidental jolt, or zephyr; the parasol was 
waved up to the window by way of a last adieu ; 
afew admonitory touches of the whip, very care- 
fully administered, accompanied by a ya-up, 
soon induced the nag to put himself out of 
a stand-still, and off they started ; the charioteer 
prudently deferring his how-d’ye-do’s, and other 
greetings, till he should have got off the stones, 
and 4e in a good wide road, where he is in less 
danger of coming in contact with any rival Sun- 
day jockey. 

“The attention of the party was now arrested 
by the appearance of a glass-coach, or rather 
a hackney-coach without its number, which 
now slowly drew up to the door. From this 
carriage sprang three young men, in readiness 
to hand their respective demoiselles into the 
vehicle, the hire of which had been clubbed at 
seven shillings each, so that they had none of 
the cares of driving on their hands, to impede 
their impatience or politeness. 

“One of these new comers had, like our til- 
bury friend, a dash of the military, and was ac- 
cordingly habited in a blue frock-coat, the edges 
and seams covered with black lace, at which his 
mistress always looked when she favoured him 
with the air of ‘Should he upbraid;’ while 
something resembling a duck’s tail, but without 
its power of wagging, dangled at the bottom of 
his back. His black cravat is neatly fastened 
by two turquoise pins, chained together as 
strongly as man and wife, while his heels dis- 
play a pair of spurs, which give their master 
the character of keeping a horse, witheut its at- 
tendant expense of rack and manger—for spurs 
eat nothing.” ii. 153—157. 

But we prefer the following description o 
Hartley’s interview with Caroline in the work- 
roont at Howell & James’s, and with this we 
must conclude our extracts. 

“ Withdrawing Hartley from a flirtation with 
two or three young women, who seemed but too 
ready to give both him and his friend encourage- 
ment, by the forwardness of their manners, he 
directed his attention to this newly-discovered 
beauty, by saying: ‘Egad, Hartley, we have 
missed the finest woman in the room, after all, 
if we may judge by her figure.’ 

“ Hartley turned his eyes in the direction 
pointed out by Orville, and saw a person, rather 
above the middle height, bending over a tam- 
bour frame. She still continued in that position, 
in which it was impossible to see her face ; but 
her figure seemed to be of exquisite proportions. 
Her head nearly rested on the frame, so that 
her work was nearly covered with a profusion 
of large glossy ringlets. Two delicate hands 
were also perceptible, plying the tambour needle 
with apparently unwearied industry ; while a foot, 
corresponding in proportion and beauty with 
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the hands, peeped from beneath the black crape 
dress in which she was so completely enveloped, 
that nothing but the white throat was visible 
above it. 

“What an attitude and figure for a picture 
of Penelope,’ exclaimed Orville, in an under- 
tone to Hartley; ‘we must see her nearer.’ 

“ With this intention, and apparently with the 
view of inspecting her work, they sauntered to- 
wards the embroidress, who sat at some distance 
from her fellow workwomen, as though she dis- 
liked a nearer neighbourhood. Startled at their 
approach, which was not unobserved by the 
object of their attention; the only notice she 
seemed to take of it, was by bending her head 
closer over her frame, and striving still more to 
screen her countenance from observation. As 
they approached, this determination at conceal- 
ment became so evident as to rouse their curio- 
sity, but although they had now come quite close 
to her, she did not raise her head. 

“They perceived that her hands trembled, 
and that she hardly knew where she placed the 
needle ; and as Hartley, at length, leaned quite 
over her work, he heard her breathe so hard and 
audibly, that every respiration seemed almost a 
sob. At this instant, unable any longer to con- 
ceal her countenance, or restrain her agitation, 
the needle dropped from her trembling hand, she 
sunk back in her chair, her black hair fell from 
her face, and discovered the pale but still beau- 
tiful features of Caroline Dormer. 

“ The effect of this apparition upon Hartley 
was instantaneous. ‘The blood rushed into his 
face, then receded to his heart, leaving him 
almost as pale as Caroline. His cruel neglect 
flashed at once upon his memory; and it was 
only owing to Orville’s presence of mind, who 
had perceived the recognition, that he did not 
betray his agitation, and exhibit a scene which 
might have involved himself in ridicule, and ex- 
cited unworthy suspicions of Caroline. 

“ As it was, the slight commotion attracted 
the attention of one of the task-mistresses; to 
whom Orville said, that their sudden approach 
had alarmed the young lady; and, apologizing 
for the circumstance, requested a glass of water, 
to recover her. The water was soon brought, 
accompained by a smart reprimand from the 
termigant; and Orville led, Hartley away, while 
the young ladies laughed at the affected squeam- 
ishness of Miss Dormer. 

“Lady Orville and Emily were, fortunately, 
still intent on the important circumstance of 
choosing their dresses for the fancy ball. 

“*T see,’ said Orville, ‘that she is an old 
acquaintance. She is a beautiful girl, and you 
seem to be a happy man Hartley.’ 

“*T would give worlds to speak to her,’ re- 
plied Hartley, ‘but I dare not.’ 

“Worlds, nonsense. Worlds, to speak to a 
milliner! If it be really as you say, that you do 
not know how to obtain an interview, and wish 
it, why not go up and admire her work, and 
during the conversation, name some time and 
place? rely upon it it will be attended to.’ 

“Orville, you don’t know her. How she 
came to be in such a situation as this, I am ata 
loss to conceive.’ 

‘“** Nay, your curiosity need not long remain 
ungratified. I see I must still be your tutor, 
though I was in hopes by this time you might 
go alone.’ Then, raising his voice, ‘ By the bye,’ 
said he, ‘Hartley, I have not given you that 
address I promised you. I will give it you now,’ 
and tearing a leaf from his pocket-book, he ap- 
parently wrote an address. ‘Then, shewing the 
paper, instead of an address Hartley read the 
words, ‘I must see you; meet me this evening 
at at eight; pray do not fail.’ ‘Is that 
right?’ and he folded it up in as small a com- 
pass as possible, and gave it to Hartley. Then, 
walking up again in the direction of Caroline’s 








to her in conversation. During this period 
Hartley approached Caroline, as though with 
the intention of merely asking if she had re- 
covered from her fright, and dropped the paper 
upon the work before her. A blush overspread 
her features, a slight sensation of repugnance 
appeared to agitate her frame ; then, scizing the 
paper, and hastily hiding it in her bosom, that 
universal pocket of a woman, she cast one glance 
of mingled tenderness and reproach at Hartley, 
and resumed her work ; though with such trem- 
bling hands, that there is little doubt but every 
stitch was obliged to be unpicked, and that the 
day in question proved a ‘dies non,’ as far as it 
regarded Caroline’s labour in the service of the 
Regent-street emporium.” ii. 50—5. 

Lady Orville and her proud son are the most 
admirably drawn characters in the novel. But 
the author has generally spared little time or 
labour to the finish and keeping of his heroes 
and heroines. He has occasionally repeated 
his reflections, and nearly in the same words; 
he has also, in more instances than one, in- 
dulged in some grammatical irregularities. 
But, with slight errors, evidently arising from 
haste, the author has written a novel which 
must be read. 








A Narrative, by John Ashburnham, of his Atten- 
dance on King Charles the First, from Oxford 
to the Scotch Army, and from Hampton Court 
to the Isle of Wight ; never before printed. 
To which is prefixed «a Vindication of his Cha- 
racter and Conduct from the Misrepresentations 
of Lord Clarendon. By his lineal Descendant 
and present Representative. London, 1830. 
Payne & Foss. 


Wurce Lord Clarendon’s portraits and sketches 
of character are indisputably to be ranked among 
the most delightful ornaments of history, they 
necessarily could not fail to be often disfigured 
and deteriorated by personal prejudices and con- 
temporary misconception. His lordship’s pecu- 
liar temperament predisposed him to errors of 
this description. He tells us, in his memoirs, 
that he was “in his nature inclined to pride 
and passion,and toa certain peevishness;” though 
at the same time, he flatters himself that he had 
“much extinguished the unruliness of that fire.” 
But still enough, we are afraid, remained, to per- 
vert his mind, on occasion, into jealousies and 
enmities quite unworthy of his fame; and to 
make him violate the maxim which forms the 
motto of his work— Ut nequid falsi dicere 
audeat, nequid veri non audeat.” Among the 
victims of his peccant humours, appears to have 
been John Ashburnham, a Groom of the Bed- 
chamber, and a beloved and trusted attendant 
of the unhappy Charles. This gentleman was 
originally so unfortunate as to incur the enmity 
of the Chancellor, by cultivating the friendship, 
and espousing the interests, of Sir John Cole- 
pepper, the Master of the Rolls; who, at one 
period, seems to have maintained some rivalry 
with Clarendon for the royal favour. Ashburn- 
ham is accordingly represented, throughout his 
lordship’s writings, as a man of slender talents, 
and very deficient character. He specifies 
against him many delinquencies and demerits, 
which our readers would not thank us for detail- 
ing or commenting on here ; but to all of which 
a most elaborate, and in our opinion satistactory, 
answer has been given in the volumes before us ; 
the first being occupied with a vindication of 
his calumniated ancestor, from the pen of the 
present venerable and accomplished Earl ot 
Ashburnham. The noble editor has also inciden- 
tally discussed sundry other topics, wherein 
Clarendon’s faithfulness as an historian is very 
open to challenge ; and in general, has acquitted 
himself with a degree of temper and acuteness, 





place, he engaged the women who were nearest 


evincing an union of learning and judgment, 





rarely indeed to be met with in controversy. It 
must be admitted, however, that the vindication 
is rather tedious to one who is not a descendant 
of its subject; and that Ashburnham, whatever 
space he may have occupied in the public eye 
of his age, has left no impress upon history, 
which warrants a lengthened discussion of his 
merits. When we see Clarendon again and again 
seeking to lower, with the most persevering en- 
mity, this small adversary’s reputation, it seems 
as if an eagle had descended from his pride of 
place in the heavens, to contend for prey with 
the mousing owl. 

By far the most interesting portion of the 
present publication, is John Ashburnham’s own 
“* Narrative of his Attendance on King Charles 
the First, from Oxford to the Scotch Army, and 
from Hampton Court to the Isle of Wight.” 
The author thus states the reasons which induced 
him to compile this curious statement :— 

“T could not be ignorant,” he says, “ that 
when all His Majesty’s endeavours to have com- 
posed the unhappy differences between him, the 
parliament, and the army, proved unsuccessful, 
the persons who had the honour to be near him 
in those transactions, would be looked upon as 
very obnoxious in the judgment of those, who 
only considered things in the event. And 
amongst such as were attending the king in that 
dismal conjuncture, I was not so partial in my 
own thoughts, but that I expected (as well as 
many others,) some portion of scandal; and 
therefore did (instantly, ) whilst things were fresh 
in my memory, prepare a Narrative, (for I very 
much scorn to call it a Vindication) touching my 
waiting on His Majesty to the Scottish Army 
before Newark, and his going from Hampton 
Court into the Isle of Wight: being (as I sup- 
posed) in regard of their want of success, the 
two things which would bring me under the 
censure of mine enemies.” 

The propriety of Charles’s proceeding to the 
Isle of Wight when he did, has been much dis- 
cussed and variously appreciated ; and a ques- 
tion has arisen, whether the movement proceeded 
from the King’s own suggestion, or from the ad- 
vice of some of the few personal attendants who 
were withhim at Hampton. The blame of giving 
such a counsel has been generally attached to 
Ashburnham, and he has even been accused of 
having betrayed his royal master to Colonel 
Hammond, at Tichfield House, the seat of the 
Earl of Southampton. 

The detail of facts, however, which our author 
has here given, corroborated as it is in all its 
essential particulars by the memorial of his com- 
panion, though one in no respect his friend or 
partizan, Sir John Berkely, sufficiently relieves 
Ashburnham from any other imputation, than 
that perhaps of having pursued a more irresolute 
and imprudent course of conduct than the ur- 
gency of circumstances required. 

(We have been fortunate enough to procure an 
early copy of this work, and in our anxious 
desire to gratify the natural curiosity of our 
readers, have given this general notice of it; 
hereafter we may enter more particularly on the 
subject, and especially of Ashburnham’s inter- 
esting narrative.) 





Tue Casinet CycLop#p1a.—The Cities and 
Principal Towns in the World. Vol. 1. London, 
1830. Longman and Co. 


Tue subject of this volume is injudiciously 
chosen, and we cannot commend the execution. 
It must be considered a work of reference, and 
as a work of reference it must be imperfect. As 
a statistical work it is of little value, and, indeed, 
hardly pretends to be. As light literature, no 
idler could wade through fifty pages of it—there 
is no graphic fidelity, no painting, no oppo- 
sition. ‘There is the same variety in cities 
as in everything else ; and had the work been 
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one of selection, rather than compilation, there 
might have been something of interest, from the 
vivid descriptions of actual visitants: but here 
it is all wearisome repetion; it is in every way 
a failure. It is filled with execrable wood-cuts, 
that disfigure rather than adorn it. We regret 
this, but are not surprised at it. 
such extent and varicty, we must sometimes be 
disappointed : this is the first time, and we look 
forward to the forthcoming volumes with the 
same confidence as heretofore. 








Robert Montgomery and his Reviewers, with some 
Remarks on the Present State of English Poetry, 
§ec. By Edward Clarkson. London, 1830. 
Ridgway. 


WE were in hopes that Mr. Montgomery wasat 
last quietly in-urned, gone to the tomb of all 
the Capulets, or to Oxford, which, as to poetry, 
is much the same thing. It appears that we were 
in error, and that, in addition to all the review- 
ing, with which that forward aspirant for fame 
has been honoured, to the amusement of the 
gossiping portion of the public, we are to be 
called upon to read a thick and, in every re- 
spect, ponderous pamphlet, written with the 
laudable purpose of proving that he is a pro- 
digy among poets, and an exceedingly ill-used 
young gentleman ; ; and that Mr. Edward Clark- 
son, who comes forward as his champion in this 
prosy lucubration, is a very clever fellow. 

In the latter, and probably chicf intent of the 
pamphlet, we grieve to find that Mr. Edward 
Clarkson—whom, shame to say, we never heard 
of, although he lectured on the Pyramids in 
some place called Scott's Hall, about twenty 
years ago,—has altogether failed. Had he, in- 
deed, been the man he mistook ional tim oan 
exceedingly brilliant, powerful, and argumenta- 
tive writer,—he had undoubtedly the best eppor- 
tunity possible to display his talents ; aud we, who 
in our hearts love a little nuischic1, hoped to see 
him rapping the Edinburgh over the knuckles 
—snubbing the Doctor in the Westminster— 
slashing Fraser right and left—and making 
sport for the idlers, and gratifying the public 
with arattling, thorough- -paced, effective slaugh- 
tering of the whole critical tribe, ourselves in- 
cluded. But Mr. Clarkson is not the man to 
do it: he “roars you like a sucking-dove”—he 
mistakes stolidity for solidity in his argument— 
he is an inveterate proser, full of Longinus, and 
Aristotle, and Lucretius, and Quintillian, and 
Horace, and Bossu, and Boileau, and Burke, 
and Dr. Johnson, and Dennis, and the Dun- 
ciad; and all manner of lumbering Latin and 
wearisome learning. Yeteven Mr. Clarkson has, 


upon occasions, a faint glimmering of a truth, if 


he did but know how to put it forward. His 


feeling lamentations over the present state of 


public criticism—the system of newspaper puil- 
ing, and the chances of injustice and neglect 
to which the best and highest-minded authors 
are subjected,—are not without foundation ; but 
in the case of him whom our pamphleteer has 
taken under his especial patronage, they are 
exceedingly ill applied. No author, if we are 
not grossly misinformed, ever had less reason to 
complain of puffing than Mr. Robert Montgo- 
mery, who has taken pains to be noticed, or, in 
other words, to be puifed, such as no man, who 
felt assured of his own power, or possessed the 
spirit of a true poet, would have condescended 
to. The pamphlet before us, whoever was the 
original mover of it, is a direct and barefaced 


puff, which, with all its clumsiness and lack of | 


judgment, will, we doubt not, have its effect 
upon the weak and water-gruel intellects,—and 
many such there must be, as nine editions of 
Mr. Montgomery's Poems can testify,—and help 
to fanthat ephemeral admiration with which the 
young gentieman has been treated, to his own 


In a work of 








injury, by a certain se¢ among the public, called 
the twaddlers. 

The truth is, and Mr. Montgomery himself 
must have a suspicion of it, that the sa/e success 
of his Poems has been so disproportioned to 
their merits, that even the booksellers are asto- 
nished, and know not what to think; and we 
feel, that if the rage for inflated language and 
crude conceptions about hell and Satan, and 
turgid Jamentations over the sins and the irre- 
ligion of the world, continues to be so profit- 
able, it is impossible to say what the effect upon 
popular taste may ultimately come to be, and 
therefore it is that we treat Mr. Montgomery 
with less courtesy than we might otherwise be 
disposed to do. The writer of this pamphlet 
thinks that it is all envy and spite at his great 
success and popularity; but, bad as reviewers 
doubiless are, it is not their interest to set them- 
selves in opposition to nine editions, or to with- 
hold admiration from what is really excellent; 
but it is little to be wondered at, if the cireum- 
stance of a young man, of an ill-regulated taste 
and little real power, obtaining sudden and ex- 
traordinary success, should have aggravated the 
feeling of those blemishes in his works, which 
many men of taste feel must ever stand in the 
way of legitimate fame. 

But it is truly his extravagant admirers, that 
are spoiling Mr. Robert Montgomery, and such 
is the writer of this mouthing pamphlet, who, 
however we!l-meaning in his admiration, has 
evidentiy no soul whatever for genuine poctry, 
else he could not have quoted, as evidences of 
Mr. Montgomery's powers of description, such 
senseless lines as the following :— 





Dilated as with gladness, glows the blue 
O’erhanging skv, untinctured with a cloud: 
Around me, bills on hills, are greenly piled, 
Each crowning cach in billowy ascent 

And beautiful array, 4c. 

It would be much better for Mr. Montgomery 
if he listened more to his reviewers and to their 
censures, than te the praises of admirers like 
the writer of this pamphlet; who talks of the 
“literary duellists, whose battle is to preserve 
or snatch away his god-created arms from our 
new poetical Patroclus, or to descry when the 
unfitting Achillean panoply may ‘let in Fate ;’”’ 
—and of “ the limited chances of discovering the 
first heliacal emersion of a new poctical star from 
the lower belt of the vulgar horizon ;’’—or of 
criticism having “no interuecine principles ;”— 
who moreover says, that the “ quizzing cuttings- 
up” that this great poet has received, “ are al- 
most without exception bad—the servum pecus, 
retaining the spitelt 1] will to pollute, but emas- 
culating and impotentializing the jokes.’’!! 
Truly, it is little wonder, if Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery is incorrigible with such friends. 





Remarks on the actual State of the Unive rsity of 
Cambridge. London, 1830. Charies Tilt. 


Tuts is a sensibly-written pan uphlet. Its design 
is to show the i mperfec tion of the present system 
of public education at the University of Cam- 
bridge. The author very truly points out many 
of the existing evils, but suggests, as we con- 
ceive, no available remedy. Our opinion is, 
that before the morals of the wider-graduates 
can be improved, there must be an improvement 
in the morals of the graduates. And we further 
conceive, that while the abominable system of 
peculation is allowed to be carried on, for which 
most of the colleges at Cambridge are noto- 
rious, there will be no advance in morality 
among its younger members:—young men must 
respect those who are put over them, before they 
can improve under them. We recommend this 
pamphlet, however, to our readers who feel any 
Interest in university matters, as it is cleverly 
and temperately written. 








Poems on various Subjects. “By W. 1. Atkinson, 
London, 1830. Simpkin and Marshall. 
Mr. Atkinson tells us, in the Preface, that these 
poems were “written in his eens, and before 
he had formed any just notion of the vast dif- 
ference between mere versification and true 
poetry.” We agree with him, and are further 
of opinion, that they must have been published 
as soon as written. We have, however, no gall 
in us, and therefore extract the following asa 
favourable specimen of the boy’s poetical a/f- 
flatus :— 
On the Termination of the Wars of Europe. 
A very early piece, written after reading Lord Byron’s “ Ode to 
Napoleon Bonaparte.” 
The purple flag of war is furl’d— 
The Tyrant, Europe’s dread, 
Whose wild ambition shook the world, 
Hath bow’d his god-like head— 
Hath bow’d to earth, who seem’d to stand 
Like some tall cliff upon the sand, 
That with the waves is bred, 
And looks defiance on the storm 
That round its base will brood and form, 


His edicts now no longer bind ; 
The nations scorn his yoke— 
The fetters that enslaved mankind, 
Were in a moment broke. 
’T was thine, Napoleon, there to feel 
The dreadful weight of patriot steel, 
In sooth, a fatal stroke ! 
One hour with conquest overgrown, 
The next a slave in triumph shown. 
. . . 7 . 
Now peace and freedom rear the head, 
And from their shwmbers rise 
T hough many thought the two had fled 
‘or refuge to the skies, 
And ta’en their last farewell of earth, 
Where war and death seem’d only mirth 
And pastime in thine eyes. 
And O, may despot never stain 
‘The earth with human gore again. 





On the Nature and Properties of the Sugar Cane. 
By George Richardson Porter. 8¥°. Loudon, 
1830. Smith, Elder and Co. 


Mr. Porter has long devoted himself to the 
subject of which he treats. He obtained some 
time ago a patent for an improved method of 
manufacturing sugar ; and he has in his present 
work, brought a great deal of curious informa- 
tion to bear upon the history and virtues of his 
favorite vegetable. ‘Io practical men we can 
recommend his work— indeed, to all who desire 
information on the subject treated of ;—but that 
subject is not of such general interest as to jus- 
tly our doing more than referring to it. 


The True Plan of a Living Temple ; or, Man con- 
sidered in his proper relation to the ordinary 
Occupations and Pursuits of Life. By the 
Author of the “ Morning and Evening Sa- 
crifice.’ 3 vols. Edinburgh, 1830. Oliver 
& Boyd. 

author of these volumes hus already dis- 

tinguished himself by several excellent treatises 

on practical divinity. ‘There is that sobriety in 
his sentiments, which we require in works of 
every kind that are to teach, and that genial 
warmth and eartnestness in his style which are 
necessary to every one who would warn or com- 
fort. We here, of course, speak generally—the 
space we can afford to the review of works of 
this class not allowing us to examine them 
minutely. Were the contrary the case, we might 





| perhaps point out parts in which we would have 


| 
| 


had some doctrines more forcibly stated and 
longer dwelt upon, or some slight variation 
between our own opinion and those of the ex- 
cellent author ; but the statement of our general 
approbation of the “ Living Temple,” will an- 
swer both his and our readers’ purpose as well, 
and this we can cordially give, assuring the 
Jatter that they will do well to purchase the 
work immediately, if they require amanual 
either of private or family instruction. 
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NORTHERN ASIA. 
fExtracts from the Correspondence of Dr. Erman.] 

[About two years ago, the Russian government sent 
an expedition into Siberia, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the Magnetic Meridian; it was composed of Pro- 
fessor Hansteen, and Lieut. Due, of Christiana, and 
Dr. Erman, of Berlin. In the spring of 1829, the latter 
gentleman quitted his companions at Tobolsk, the capital 
of Siberia, and proceeded to Kamschatka, in the hope 
of returning to Europe by sea. His father, Professor 
Erman of Berlin, has obligingly allowed us, not only 
to peruse the letters which he received from his son 
during this interesting tour, but to make extracts from 
them. Their freshness and originality will make ample 
amends, in the eyes of our readers, for any want of 
finish with which they may be chargeable: they were 
not written with a view to publication ; but, on the con- 
trary, most of them were penned either upon the 
traveller’s knees, whilst shivering near watch-fires, or 
under the smoky atmosphere of a Siberian savage’s 
cabin, the ink almost refusing to thaw, though immer- 
sed in the reeking pottage of the wild Tunguse. To the 
scientific observer, they will afford novel and attractive 
matter, whether his pursuits be directed to the spacious 
field of nature, or the less sublime, though scarcely less 
interesting, study of man.— £ditor.] 

A Visit to the Lamas of Siberia. 

From Kiahkta, Dr. Erman paid a visit to the 
Chamba-lama, the representative of the Dalai- 
lama of Thibet, among the Buraetes. Dr. E. 
had been invited to assist at the festivities of 
the new year, which the disciples of the Lamaic 
or ‘I'schegehmunch creed, begin at the same 
period with the Chinese—namnely, the season of 
their white moon. In Monshonova, he found 
the Tungusian Prince, Gentimur, a subaltern- 
ofticer of the Cossacks, in attendance to serve 
him as interpreter with the Chamba-lama;_to- 
gether with a deputation of four Lamas, who were 
sent by the Supreme-pontiff to compliment Dr. 
E. and his fellow-travellers, and conduct him to 
the capital. The number of Buractean priests 
is immense ; they are dressed in a scarlet robe 
and wear a broad-brimmed Buraetean hat, of a 
light yellow colour. ‘The Lamas and their new 
companions travelled at a furious gallop, and 
had soon distanced the eight and twenty miles 
which brought them to the palace of the Chamba- 
lama, which is situated in the very heart of the 
steppe. At a considerable distance from it, 
they entered between a file or double row of 
Lamas, variously attired, and presenting a re- 
markable appearance, with their gaudy ensigns 
and pennants fluttering in the breeze which 
came down from the far-off mountains of snow ; 
the relievo of these mountains formed a beautiful 
back-ground to the gay scene under the azure 
and transparent sky of Dauria. As soon as the 
travellers began to pass through this human 
street, the Lamas set up a concert such as was 
never heard before by human ears: kettle-drums, 
fixed on four-wheeled chariots, copper horns, ten 
feet long, borne by two men, tantams or Chinese 
drums, with bells of the most diversified forms, 
and inyriads of kettles, wooden-drums, castanets, 
&c., enacted their several parts in this uproarious 
drama. An adagio of the horns and kettle- 
drums, was, from time to time, relieved by a 
furious allegro, pitched at a higher key, and ren- 
dered with all the fury of a herd of Bacchantes, 
from the other instruments. When they had 
wound their way to the centre of this avenue, 
the strangers were welcomed by the heir adop- 
tive of the Chamba-lama, who offered an apology 
for the absence of his Holiness, which he as- 
cribed to the difficulty of imparting motion to 
his frame. A more substantial excuse could not 
be forthcoming, inasmuch as the Pontiff is, be- 
yond dispute, the fattest of all the fatin Siberia. 

In a conversation, which Dr. E. subsequently 
had with the Chamba-lama, by the medium of 
his Tunguse interpreter, he affirmed that Tshe- 
gelmuch, their divinity, was the same being as 
Budha, but widely ditierent from the Fo of the 
Mandchoos; his mother is also an object of 
adoration with them. Their religion he stated 
to be a pure Monotheism, and he compared 
their numerous Burchans, whose idols abound 





in every quarter, to the saints of the Greek 
church. Though Confucius was a stranger to 
them, he said they had a host of philosophers. 
The Lamas are not taught in separate schools ; 
but the children, destined for the priestly office, 
are placed under the tutelage of a single Lama, 
in whose cottage they are brought up and in. 
structed in the lore of their sacred books. The 
priests form a sort of corporate hierarchy, and 
split into a long list of gradations; the Chamba- 
lama alone possessing access to all their religious 
writings. Celibacy is prescribed to them, and 
they are required to live according to a code of 
very rigid regulations; yet our friend was in- 
formed, that the adopted successor of the Chamba- 
lama, is neither more nor less than his illegiti- 
mate son, though publicly given out as his 
nephew. In all cases, the successor in petto is 
obliged to live under the same roof, so that 
when the Chamba-lama gives up the ghost, he 
may immediately receive the soul of the departed 
into his corporeal substance. The whole creed, 
rites, and sacred writing of the Buraetes, have 
been imported from Thibet; for they are written 


in the 'l'argutian tongue, which differs foto ccelo | 
from the common Mongolic spoken by the | 


people, to whom these writings, printed by the 
Lamas from wooden-blocks, are perfectly incom- 
prehensible. According to their authority, the 
globe rests on the back of an elephant, and the 
Stars are rooted to their stations, their apparent 
motion being derived from their reflection on 
the opposite side of the waters, which surround 
the earth. 

After a Jong interview, the travellers were 
conducted to the principal temple, which adjoins 
the Chamba-lama’s dwelling. It is constructed 
wholly of wood, and, upon entering, they were 
lead through an ante-hall to the interior, which 
is built on the model of a gothic church, and 
intersected, by two rows of wooden pillars, into 
a nave and two aisles. The centre of this nave 
is crowned by a dome. Benches were placed 
along the four ranges of pillars for the use of the 
priests ; the higher class sitting on the internal, 
and the lewer on the external benches: each 
oi them was provided with some musica! instru- 
ment, and the whole orchestra was far more 
varied and effective than that before alluded to: 
amongst these ear-stunners, wece perforated 
conchs, which did the duty of trumpets, and 
frames hung with bells, to which sticks were 
applied by way of clappers. At the upper end 
of the temple, the highest dignitaries, resplen- 
dent with helinets of yellow cloth, sat on chairs 
near the great altar, and chaunted hymns, to 
the accompaniment of the music performed by 
the inferior officiants, who were above two hun- 
dred in number, and wore the common Mongolian 
pointed hat. 

[ We purpose closing these interesting extracts 
in a future number. ] 








Sometimes from her eyes I did receive fair speechless messages. 
Merchant of Venice. 
TueERe is a feeling of the heart, 
A thought within the bosom’s swell, 
Which woman's eyes alone impart— 
Which woman's blush alone can tell! 
Man may be cold in love's disguise, 
And feel not half the flame he speaks ;— 
But woman's love is in her eyes— 
It glows upon her burning cheeks ! Ww. 








WEIMAR. 


Our readers do not require to be reminded 
that there was a time when Weimar, the small 
capital of a little principality, was the abode of 
many of the brightest ornaments of German 
literature and science, among whom occur the 
respected names of Goethe, Schiller, Herder, 
Wieland, Richter, Kotzebue, Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel, Ritter, Voss, William von Humboldt, 





Griesbach, Paulus, Hufeland, and others. At 
the period which was abruptly closed by the 
transient horrors of war, a flourishing Academy, 
frequented by young Englishmen and other fo- 
reigners, existed in the neighbourhood of Wei- 
mar, and shared the fate ef this town, being 
dissolved, by the flight and dispersion of the pupils 
at the clash of the French arms. Peace has at 
length returned to the blooming vallies of Sax- 
ony, and Weimar has forgotten, under a paternal 
government, the pains and privations of the last 
five and twenty years. But alas! nearly the 
whole generation living then under the munifi- 
cent patronage of the late Grand Duke, and of 
his illustrious consort and mother, is gone by. 
Weimar, however, has again become the place 
of resort for travelleis of all civilized countries. 
The number of these worshippers of the vener- 
able poet is even larger than it was in former 
days, partly from the greater facility and ra- 
pidity of communication, and partly from the 
new lights of romanticism which have begun to 
shine over Italy and France, where an acade- 
mician (Bouhours) once proposed, and no far- 
ther back than the middle of the last century, 
the question, whether a German could have in- 
telligence (si un Allemand pent avoir de Vesprit). 

It is no more than natural that the centre of 
all these pilgrims at the shrine of Goethe should 
be his roof, which is crowded with the most 
interesting collections of science and the arts, 
and enlivened by his amiable daughter-in-law. 
Among the different experiments to unite and 
divert the society assembling there (which is 
often composed of very heterogeneous and dis- 
cordant elements) to an innocent and harmoni- 
ous occupation, in the summer of last year the 
establishment of a weekly publication was pro- 
posed. ‘This proposition was immediately ac- 
ceded to; the journal has been printed at a pri- 
vate press, for the sole use of the contributors, 
aud has been published every Sunday, under 
the editorial care of an amiable lady, who is 
assisted by a committee appointed to select or 
reject the offerings of the company. The mem- 
bers of this committee are, Mr. Parry, an 
Englishman, Councillor Soret, the governor of 
the heir apparent of the Grand Duke, and Dr. 
Eckermann. 

Having been obligingly favoured with a view 
of the first twenty-five numbers of this Sunday 
paper, the existence of which is very little 
known, even in Germany, we may, in a future 
number, lay before our readers some selections. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Conversazione, Friday, June 11. 

Tue lecture of this evening was one of seve- 
ral delivered this and the last season, in which 
the ingenious researches of Mr. Wheatstone 
have so largely contributed to the interest ex- 
cited among the members and friends to the 
institution, by the clear developement, and, in 
many cases, valuable discoveries of the prin- 
ciples of sound. 

To Mr. Wheatstone the Institution is much 
indebted ; and in noticing the discoveries which 
form the immediate object of our present at- 
tention, we must beg leave to refer our readers 
to former numbers of the Athenzeum, in which 
the general principles are more fully explained 
than our limits will permit us to repeat. 

The co-existenve of different vibrations in 
musical strings and metallic rods, is a subject 
discovered, it is true, long ago, but never till 
lately examined with that attention necessary 
to arrive at any accurate knowledge of the phe- 
nomena, or even to prevent certain false con- 
clusions common to imperfect observations. 

Galileo discovered, that ifa string of wire, or 
gut, properly stretched, were made to vibrate, 
by pulling or striking it, the vibration that en-~ 
sued was, not oniy that of the whole string, but 
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also that of several parts or divisions of it, at 
the same time ;—that is to say, while the whole 
string moved from side to side, producing, as 
might be expected, the sound arising from the 
degree of tension to which it was subject, there 
were also certain other acute sounds formed 
by a particular and independent vibration of 
parts of the string; while the nodes or points of 
rest between such parts, though they partook 
of the general vibration of the whole string, were, 
in fact, as fixed with respect to the vibration of 
the parts, as the ball and rod of a pendulum are 
to each other, though both partake of an oscil- 
latory motion. 


The secondary sounds so produced are not at | 


random, but according to a constant law ; so that 
if they occur at all, they always follow a certain 
order in their formation. It is easy to imagine, 
that if two parts of a string move, divided only 
by a tranquil point, the vibrations of such parts 
must either be in equal time, or so that the 
vibrations very frequently coincide ; for if that 
were not the case, a cessation of motion would 
soon take place, by the parts constantly tending 
to check the vibration of each other. Such is 
found to be the fact; and as the divisions so 
occurring in practice produce the combinations 
agreeable to the ear, these secondary sounds 
have been called Harmonics. 

Much stress has been laid upon the harmonic 
sounds ; and M. Rameau was the first who at- 
tempted to explain the nature of harmony, upon 
the principle of observing the different lengths 
of strings capable of yielding various sounds. 
In common with most authors on this subject, 
he supposed that every musical sound is actually 
composed of the principal, together with its 
twelfth, and seventeenth major,—that is to say, 
the octave of the fifth, and the double octave of 
the third major; because these sounds are al- 
most always heard accompanying the principal 
in the strings of many kinds of instruments. 

The olian harp is so well known, that it may 
serve well in illustration of this fact; but as 
that instrument is generally fitted up with se- 
veral strings, many persons suppose that the 
variety of sounds is produced by the number of 
strings, which is not necessarily the case; for if 
one string alone be left on the olian harp, two, 
and even three sounds will be heard from it at 
the same time; and an attentive eye will detect 
the nodes and other phenomena we have de- 
scribed. 

Though it is certainly true, that in the piano- 
forte the harmonics are very audible, as well as 
in many other instruments, yet we are disposed 
to agree with Mr. Faraday, that they are not of 
necessity a part of musical sound, nor are they 
produced on every occasion. 

Mr. Faraday introduced to our notice a very 
ingenious contrivance for rendering visible the 
vibrations of steel rods fixed at one end, and 
the principle acted upon for this purpose, though 
it does not generally apply to sound, is yet too 
curious to be passed over. 

It is a well known fact, that if a rapid circular 
movement be communicated to any luminous or 
conspicuous point, the idea of motion ceases, 
and an entire circle is formed by the impression 
retained on the sensorium. Thus, if a piece of 
lighted charcoal be whirled round at the end of 
a string, there appears a perfect circle of fire, 
because, at every point of the circle, the impres- 
sion created by the charcoal when at that point, 
is retained on the sensorium until it again occu- 
pies the same station. 

Upon this principle Mr.Wheatstone contrived 
an instrument he called a Kaleidophone, from 
the beautiful figures it exhibited, connected with 
the generation of sound. It consists simply of 
a thin steel rod or wire, about a foot Jong, fixed 
firmly in a board at bottom, and terminated at 
top by a small gilt bead. If this rod be struck 
or pulled, the bead at the top appears to describe 











beautiful figures by reason of the compound vi- 
brations, such as circles curiously indented, and 
a great variety of complex, but regular figures, 
which it is impossible to describe, but clearly 
proving the variety of vibrations going on at the 
same time in the rod. ‘The figures do not seem 
as if formed by successive motion, but appear to 
exist entire at the same instant. 

We should not have dwelt so long on this 
subject, were it not that Mr. Wheatstone ima- 
gines it may be possible, by means of a vibrating 
string, to measure intervals of time so small as to 
escape every other mode of observation. He ima- 
gines it may be practicable to measure even the 
velocity of an electric spark, for if, while passing 
over a vibrating string, any indented appear- 
ance take place, it is certain some time must be 
employed in the passage; and from the known 
velocity with which the string vibrates, and the 
angles of the apparent indentation, he proposes 
to calculate the interval of time that has elapsed 
during the passage of the spark. The specula- 
tion is at least ingenious, aud may possibly lead 
to some useful result. 

We cannot take leave of the Royal Institution 
this season, without expressing a wish that the 
evening illustrations commenced at an earlier 
period in the year. Mr. Faraday, who contri- 
butes so largely to the success of these meetings, 
may not thank us for the suggestion. Were the 
office of secretary in less able hands we should 
have been silent on the subject. 





FINE ARTS. 





THE TAM O’SHANTER GROUP, 


Tue group of Tam O'Shanter and his social 
companions is now complete—the landlord, 
whose laugh to a merry tale was ready chorus, 
and the landlady, who, like the dame in the old 
song, 

«“ Brewed good ale for gentlemen,” 

have taken their places by the side of Tam and 
Johnnie. ‘To work in stone in the spirit of 
poetry is no easy thing; to give substance and 
character to the airy personages of verse, is to 
create something like historical portraiture—a 
task which seems easy to all but to those, and 
they are many, who make the attempt. Had 
Burns copied living characters into his more 
than living tale; and had those personages sat 
to the sculptor for their portraits, the labour of 
the latter would have been less, and so would 
his merit. The task of copying the image which 
stands before the eye, is easy, compared to that 
of limning off the shape which, at the call of 
fancy, floats before the mind—to wake limb and 
lineament from unsubstantial verse, and pass 
those images off on the world as the embodied 
sentiments of the bard, is no common under- 
taking; yet in this we think our self-taught artist 
has been eminently successful. 

We do not mean to say that those four grey 
stones fully realize the images of rustic life, 
social glee, and unlimited humour, of the in- 
imitable tale from which they are copied. Such 
flights are far beyond the power of art—the 
winged feet of poesie march on, and the feet of 
the sculptor’s figures are still; and it would re- 
quire an hundred groups and more to embody 
an hundred lines. The man who “ crooned some 
auld Scotch sonnet,” as he rode suspiciously 
through the haunted ground,— 

“ Where hunters found the murdered bairn,” 
and who “ glowered amazed and curious” on the 
groups of beldames “louping and flinging” to 
the music of Belzebub’s bagpipe—required a 
different treatment from the hand ef the artist, 
than when he sought things “sweet and pre- 
cious” from the dame of the hostel, or forgot 
himself musing on the longitudinal scantiness 
of the young witch’s chemise. We look for 
too much when we expect from those figures as 





much pleasure as we receive from the poem: 
we must confine our contemplation to the change- 
house, and only think of the farmer as he is 
qualifying himself with good drink and merry 
fellowship for the perilous road which he knows 
lies before him, with a fretful advice-giving wife 
at the far end. 

Tam and the Souter are now seated in the 
middle, with the landlord and landlady on the 
right and left—with all the good drink is doing 
its good office, and mirth and humour have come 
to its aid. Of the four, the Souter is perhaps 
the best, though we are not sure that we would 
have said this had we seen the landlord sooner ; 
Tam stands third in our esteem; and the land- 
lady—we are sorry to say it, attracts us least; she 
is far from being a fascinating personage; and we 
are surprised that the jovial agriculturist who 
showed taste in the dance of witches, should 
seek to make himself agreeable to such a rannel- 
tree of a quean. ‘Tam is a jolly man, and kens 
what ’s what—his ear seems to be open to the 
humour of his companion, and his eyes are with 
the landlady, who leans alittle from her chair, that 
she may drink in the complimentry language of 
her custome. But in what terms shall we express 
our approbation of the landlord, over whom the 
queer storicsof theSouter havecasta thorough fas- 
cination—he throws back his head to give laughter 
room to rise—his little grey twinkling eyes seem 
glazed in their sockets, and he is spilling his 
liquor unconsciously on his hoddin greys. Yet 
over the harsh-coarse features of this sagacious 
publican there is spread a consciousness that 
all this is for the good of his house—that such 
things must be, if he wishes to sell his ale ;—his 
very laugh seems a customer's laugh, and comes 
not wholly from his heart. The Souter is a 
glorious image of the race of Crispin—his mouth 
is made to the curve which his hands describe as 
they draw a long thread ; and his feet are plant- 
ed, and his knees fixed in the same manner for 
telling a tale, as for making a pair of double- 
soled shoes. 

These statues, we happen to know, have given 
little pleasure to some academy-bred artists— 
they consider them beneath the dignity of true 
sculpture—they admire Agamemnon and despise 
Thersites. We love them, because they raise 
mirthful emotions — because they are lively 
images of living life ;—we love to turn from the 
heroism of Percy, to the humour of Falstaff— 
from the saints of Raphael to the sinners of 
Hogarth. It is true, that these works are not of 
a monumental, nor yet of a heroic kind—they 
are the better for it, God knows we have sad and 
solemn works in abundance; the land groans 
with mediocrity in marble, and we are glad to 
see an original genius arise who works in his 
own spirit. We must not part with Mr. Thom, 
without assuring him, that, greatly as we like him 
and his works, he has yet much, much to leara ; 
his execution is far below the merit of his con- 
ceptions. The fingers are coarse and shapeless 
—the faces hard and inflexible—the bodies a 
little stiff, and all this arises from want of suf- 
ficient skill of hand. That this valuable know- 
ledge will be his if he seeks it, there can be no 
doubt. Had he modelled his figures in clay and 
hewn them out in stone, by means of an in- 
strument, he would have saved time and acquired 
the art of communicating softness to his flesh, 
and to his dresses. We could name a thousand 
who could carve more gracefully—but, few capa- 
ble of conceiving such images of social glee and 
rustic merriment. 





Historical Illustrations to the Novels, Tales, and 
Romances by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. From 
original designs, by the most eminent artists. 
Engraved by Charles Heath, &c. No. 1. Guy 
Maunering. London: Jennings & Chaplin. 


Ir is not enough that we have two monthly 
illustrations in Sir Walter’s own edition, and 
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the interesting Readinins e ‘eaten by our 
most distinguished water-colour artists, the 
greedy appetite of the novel illuminators is 
thought to demand a further supply. So much 
the better. We are ourselves such lovers of art, 
and of those admirable works, that we were well 
pleased with the announcement; and, in our 
good humour, we put faith in the prospectus, 
and anticipated “a work in some degree worthy 
of the subject.” It is in no degree worthy—it 
is below Zero—down to Hayman and Gravelot! 
If Wright, and Corbould, and Richter be among 
“the most eminent artists,’ by whom the an- 
nouncement telis us the designs will be fur- 
nished, they ought to remember their high 
station, and do something worthy of it. But we 
put no faith in names; we look only to the 
result; and there is proof in this number that 
we are right, for Stothard is decidedly the worst 
of the whole party. 

We say this with reluctance. None know 
better than ourselves the patient toil, and insuf- 
ficient patronage of artists ; and none are more 
ready to do any worthy thing that may tend to 
benefit art; the best is to keep our judgment 


clear; and we feel assured that no painter of 


any eminence would, in the intercourse of pri- 
vate life, contradict one word of what is here 


said. Perhaps they might except the single 
figure of Julia Mannering looking from the 


balcony, and the rencontre between Brown and 
Hazelwood, although—but we will not be cri- 
tical, and are happy to leave them as ex- 
ceptions. 

As our criticism applies exclusively to the 
painters—for the engravers have done every- 
thing in their power for the work—it is probable 
the very next number may be more worthy of 
the subjects, and deserve our commendation ; 
and we sincerely hope it will. 

The Playfellows. Drawn on Stone by Mr. Sharp, 
from an Original Drawing by John Hayter. 
Miss Mordaunt. Drawn on Stone by Mr. Sharp, 

from a drawing by John Hayter. Dickinson. 


Turse are beautiful. ‘There is a sharp clear 
outline in the “ Playfellows,” unusual in works 
of lithography; and both are drawn with great 
fredoim and delicacy. 





Amy Robsart. Drawn on Stone, by Mr Sharp, 
from an Original painting by G. S. Newton, 
A.RLA., in the collection of Nathaniel Ogle, 
Esq. Dickinson. 

Tuts is not to our taste. The opposition of the 

flesh and drapery is too positive—and the latter 

is black and heavy. But we speak with defer- 
ence-—having heard it commended—and com- 
paratively with Sharp’s other works. 


The Spirit of the Plays of Shakspeare, exhibited 
in a series of Outlines. By Frank Howard. 
No. 18. Henry V. and Henry VI. 15 plates. 

WE regret exceedingly that there is nothing in 

the present number to induce us to alter our 

former judgment of this work. Mr. Howard 
succeeds reasonably well where there are few 
figures. “ ‘The Death of Falstaff,” and “ Pistol 
eating the leek”—though every line of the 
former may be traced to Retzsch—are clever ; 
but his battles are mere piles of armour and 
distortion. “ The marriage of Henry and Ka- 
therine” is, we presume, an illustration of what 
booksellers call “ a tail-piece.” ‘Those who have 
seen the work will understand the commentary. 


A Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the most 
Eminent Dutch, Flemish, and French Painters. 
By John Smith. Part 11. London, 1820. 
Smith and Son. 

Tur life pretixed is merely a brief notice, and 

such as was necessarily wanting to so large a 

volume devoted to one man’s labours. Itcontains 








nothing new in incident, and little in criticism ; 
but the work itself is one of great labour and 
great research. It contains notices of nearly 
fourteen hundred pictures, with descriptions of 
all the principal ones, the prices at which they 
have been sold, and the names of the artists by 
whom they have been engraved. “ With the 
difficulties, trouble, and expense, (says Mr. 
Smith,) attending the compilation and publica- 
tion of a work of this nature, the public gene- 
rally are unacquainted; these can only be fully 
known to the author, or to those who have been 
engaged in a similar pursuit.” The truth of 
this may, indeed, not be known to the public, 
but can readily be imagined. 

This will probably be one of the most laborious 
volumes of the whole work. The extraordinary 
power, facility, and patronage of Rubens, have 
scattered his pictures all over Europe. He paint- 
ed, not casually, and for his own improvement and 
delight, but on commission in Belgium, Italy, 
France, Spain, and England, and his pictures 
are, to this day, the boast and glory of ail these 
countries. ta rough guess, we think his col- 
lected works could not be estimated, at their 
mere market value, at less than one million of 
money. Mr. Smith has gathered together a great 
deal of valuable information, relating to this 
interesting subject ; and we hope his book will 
meet with the encouragement his zeal and ability 
so well deserve. 








ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Tuesday the opera of “ La Cenerentola” 
was repeated to an extremely brilliant audience— 
we have seldom wiinessed a more fashionable 
house. Nothing can be better than the present 
cast of this opera, when it is not interrupted and 
injured by indispositions, apologies, deprecatory 
hand-bills, &e., as was the case on Tuesday 
last; but the best music in the world is not to 
be endured under the circumstances of this per- 
formance. Madame Malibran we have inva- 
riably looked upen as a wonderful artiste—one 
Who by ecnius and immense study has conquered 
a number of natural physical detects, and art- 
fully turned them into beauties. Now, she must 
feel, that a voice formed in this manner cannot 
bear to be trifled with like a naturaily-organized 
one, nor the constitution which possesses it to 
be wantonly and cruclly abused. We have been 
frequen ly ‘Informed of late that she is indis- 
posed—granted, she looks ill. But why appear 
in sickness before the public? it cannet be 
surely from a mercenary motive, which would 
defeat itself inevitably in the end ?—or is the 
slave-system of obedience carried on at the 
King’s Theatre? we should think not. Through- 
out the first act her indi spesition was evident, 
and it was deemed expedient by the manager to 
offer an apology to the audience, and substitute 
Madlle. Blasis in the second, which was kindly 
reccived by the house, and promptly undertaken 
by that lady. But, lo and behold! when she 
was ready to go on, Madame Malibran stated 
that she had sufficiently recovered to resume 
her performance, and insisted upon doing so, 
which she actually did—but how ?—Ok! quan- 
tum mutata! We sincercly advise this gifted 
youn lady to be more careful of herself, and not 
ruin her powers by overstraining them. 

Lablache, Donzelli, and Santini, were excel- 
lent in both their acting and singing ;—but why 
Goes Lablache wear the head-dress and night- 
gown of old Geronimo in this opera? They 
are droll, it is true—the night-cap reminds us 
of the wrapper round a Stilton cheese. 

Donzelli sings more and shouts less in this 
opera than in any we have yet heard him in. 
May we flatter ourselves that he has read our 
last 2? Between the acts there was a Divertisse- 
ment, in which Zhe ‘Taglioni, Brocard, Coulon, 
and Gosselin, appeared. ‘The favouritism shown 























to the new-comer is quite enough to excite 
jealousy even in the professors of a sister art. 
She certainly is an extraordinary dancer. 

The ballet of “ Guillaume Tell,” which foel- 
lowed the opera, afforded this muse of the 
“ poetry of motion” a new opportunity to cap- 
tivate even those whe had sworn never to be 
enchanted by any one after Ronzi Vestris. ‘There 
was, perhaps, more nazreté, more arch simplicity, 
in the little favourite’s manner, but she had not 
the serious grace or the majestic ease of ‘Tag- 
lioni. The house was in raptures—with her 
dance to the “ Choeur des Montagnards” parti- 
cularly; which, being sug, brought back to our 
minds our classical readings of the mingled 
dance and chorus in the Grecian vallies of old. 
Had they a Taglioni in those days ? 

Mercadante’s opera of “ La Donna Caribea” 
is to be produced immediately, for the benefit 
of Madaine Meric Lalande. It was last night 
rehearsed, for the first time, in the committee- 
room of the theatre, among the principals only. 
It is entirely new here, and was originally 
brought out at the San Carlo in Naples, about 
four years since. It will receive fairer play 
on its forthcoming (if sufficiently rehearsed) 
than ever has been its Jot hitherto, as the cast 
will be very strong, including Madame Lalande 
(the Bencfciaire), together with Malibran, Don- 
zelli, Curioni, and Santini. The music is pleas- 
ing and tasteful, but ce rtainly cannot be ranked 
amidst the highest order of composition—* In 
medio tutissimus ibis,” is a sorry motto for 
works in art. We might almost translate those 

mediocrity may go a second night. 





words thus: 

Report says also, but we suppose that de- 
pends upon Laporte, that Pacini’s opera of 
* L’ Ultimo Giorno di Pompeii,” is forthcoming, 
for the benefit of Lablache. If so, we cannot 
but complain that the close of a season should 
be thus graced with novelties that would have 
mingled the utile et dulce in its commencement. 
They will now be born but to die, and must be 
laid aside in their first gloss, with the epitaph 
of “ breve lilinm,” on the memory of any one 
whom they have delighted. 

We suggest to the manager whether, in ad- 
dition to the encrmous salaries at which he is 
obliged to purchase the service of his “ premiers 
artistes,” it is prudent in him to yield to them 
the further indulgence of bringing out for their 
own benefits operas that are not only not in the 
repertoire of the theatre, but which, ‘if properly 
got up, must be attended with a prodigious 
expense—an expense too that cannot be made 
good to the manager by any subsequent suc- 
cessful run of a piece produced at so late a 
period of the season! 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, 


Tur. Society’s Jast Concert for the season 
took place at the Opera Concert-room on Mon- 
day evening last. The bill of fare as follows : 

ACT I. 
Sinfonia, No. 7. 
Duetto, Madame “Malibran and Signor 

Donzelli, “ Svenami” . Cimarosa. 
Septetto, Pianoforte, Flute, Clarionet, 

Horn, Viola, Violoncello and Basso, 

Mrs. Anderson, Messrs. Nicholson, 

Willman, Platt, Moralt, raed and 


Beethoven, 


Dragonetti - TTummet. 
Air, Signor Lablac che, aa Papuc ci » - Pacini. 
Overture, “ Les Deux Journces ” - Cherubini. 

ACT IL. 
Sinfonia, No. 10. . Haydn. 
Scena, Madame Malibran, “ Ombra 
adorata ”” Zingarelli, 


¢ oncerto, Violin, M. De Beriot ” 
Aria, Signor Donzelli,“ Pria che spunti” 
Overture, Coriolan ° . e 


De Beriot. 
Cimarosa. 
Beethoven. 
Much has been said of his celebrated ¢ minor 
and Pastoral Sinfonie; we think Becthoven more 
the mighty musician in this (his No. 7, with 
which the Concert commenced,) than in any 
other of his productions. ‘The opening adagio 
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and twined passages to the following allegro 
movement, through which, as you proceed, some 
new beauty catches attention at every turn, and 
makes youalmost wish to linger on the memory of 
the last-heard, than proceed to the further novel- 
ties, towards which, however, you are impelled 
headlong. The andante is beyond all criticism, 
therefore we may be spared useless praise. To 
this pointas far as tl iis, we think it the noblest 
production of Beethoven; but there is a_ hiatus 
between two habits of inspiration—a gulf of dif- 
ference in conception, perceptible from the last 
note of the andante to the first of the minuetto, 
which inclines us to think they were written 
under totally diiterent feelings. It was encored 
enthusiastically !—whether it was owing to the 
inferiority of the music or not, we cannot say— 
but we did not like the execution of the minu- 
etto, trio, or finale. 

Hummel’s Septetto was well performed.— 
Mrs. Anderson is certainly the first of our female 
pianistes, but why does she still commit that 
silly trick of jerking her hands after a passage 
which ascends the keys of the instrument— 
flinging them from her as if she exclaimed 
* Allez-vous en;” Ihave done with you? Were 
we to say anything more of Cherubino’s tine 
Overture, (overture-writing, by-the-bye, is his 
forte,) we should but repeat what we have re- 
peatedly said before. It is useless to analyze 
more than once—the performance of a compo- 
sition may indeed vary, but on this occasion it 
was finely executed. 

Haydn's music, after the turbulence and pas- 
sion—whim and variety—noise and sudden 
tranquillity of Beethoven, comes on our ears as 
a marble statue would open our eyes after 
seeing the bold and warm colouring of a Ru- 
hens. Perfection is in its form and design, but, 
it must be confessed by all, save those who dam 
up the stream of improvement in niusic with the 
very name of Haydn, that it resembles Byron’s 
star—it is 

« Distinct, but distant—clear, but, oh! how cold!” 
It wants those vivid coruscations and sudden 
flashes, that break forth unexpectedly from the 
stormy intellect of the other; and though, when 
artificially and curiously considered, it be found 
“rich and rare”? in its depths and distances, 
yet the circumstance of our feelings and fancies 
being appealed to by nearer and more visible 
agents, invests them with a power, for the 
moment, superior and more apparently real. 
We have seen the bursting of a blue-rocket make 
the stars “ hide their diminished heads ;” but 
why !—simply because our senses were in more 
immediate contact with, or rather perception of, 
the object they considered. Haydn always ap- 
peals either to the fancy or the judgment. Bee- 
thoven follows only the bizarrerie of his imagi- 
nation, and leaves it to the feelings nearest tie 
heart to say, whether there be any judgment or 
fancy in his music. After all “ La musique ne 
nous touche quad proportion de la sensibilite de 
nos organes.” But let us hasten to speak of 
music,which, notwithstanding the French maxim 
just cited, might ‘create a soul under the ribs 
ofdeath.”’ De Beriot’s violin Concerto was ex- 
quisitely fine; he is improved, we think, not 
only as a performer, but as a musician ;—his 
concerto is well imagined—well put together, 

—and here we stop; for we want a term to de- 
scribe the combined facility, grace, expression, 
and power of his wonderful performance. Pa- 
ganini may do great things, but we would back 
De Beriot in real music against him or any one. 

‘The vocal efforts at a Philharmonic Concert 
are seldom very transcendant. It is more an 
exhibition of instrumental performance ; never- 
theless, on this occasion it was as eliective in | 
song, as that modern vice of transferring dra- 
matic music to a concert-room would permit it 
to be !—of course the real effect was lost. 
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Every one seemed well pleased, however, and 
retired, no doubt, without thinking much about 
the propriety of the director’s arrangements. 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
The Gondola; for four voices. 
Green. Green. 
We have oge: in saying something this week 
in favour of Mr. Green. ‘This is a pretty trifle, and 
smoothly arranged. The words too, tell a little 
story simply and rhythmically. We might, how- 
ever, make one slight objection: Can a city built 
as Venice is, ix the water, properly be said to have 
a bay? 


Composed by S 





Oh! speak thou not of Love to me. 
G. b. C. Lonsdale, Esq. 


The words by 
The music by H. P. 


Hill, Hill. 
The Warrior's Return. Written and composed by 
J.J. Maite. Johanning & Whatmore. 


Tne first of these productions is the work of a 
musician—evidently one who does not patronize 
that quadrilie harmony so fashionable now-a-days. 
Perhaps he has orch estred the pianoforte ac compa~ 
niment a little too much; but this is a fault on the 
right side. It requires very nice singing, however, 
to render it at all effective. 
No. 2. is a good contrast to the former. 
common-place and trifling. 


It is 


Air from Aline, with brilliant Variations for the 
pianolorte ; and dedicated to Madile. Josephine 
Pescatore. by Rudolphe de Flor. 

Tuis is a silly production. The theme is poor and 
vulgar—only fit for a Christmas pantomime ; and 
it was probably this that suggested, tothe carier (2) 
or composer of the variations, the gymnastic exer- 
cises which our poor * pickers and stealers ”’ are 
here presented with. Musical reader, only fancy 
fourteen pages of tonic and dominant in alternate 
bars, shivered into all possible splinters of interval, 
and then you will have some notion of this affair. 

No. If. Instructive Lessons for the Pianoforte, 
in which are introduced celebrated Melodies: 
adapted and fingered by J. Bb. Cramer. Cramer, 
Addison & Beale. 

We experienced the pleasure of reviewing the first 
number of this very useful work, in the Athenaeum 
(No. 115, p. 15) ; and the second Book is continued 
upon the same desirable plan. ‘The first move- 
ment (an Allegro in G, cominon time,) exhibits the 
French air, * Aussitot que la lumiére,” and Dr. 
Calleott’s glee of * The ed Cross Knight.” The 
second movement is a very pleasing arrangement 
of the hymn * Adeste Fideles,” with one easy va- 
riation; and the Finale comprises two old Scotch 
tunes, not of the most elegant character, but very 
prettily arranged. 


Six favorite Cavatinas from the most esteemed 
Operas of Rossini. Arranged for the Guitar, by 
A. Diabelli. H. Lea. 

‘LHESE subjects are judiciously selected, and ably 

treated in their adaptation. ‘The guitar is now an 

instrument very much in fashion, butin our opinion, 
although very well as an accompaniment to a ro- 
mance, it is ill suited tor solo performances, unless 
it be in the hands of a Sor or a tiuerta. The latter 

(notwithstandiug his sins against harmony,) invests 

this sorry instrument with a power almost super- 

human. 











FRENCH PLAYS. 


Last night the French Company transferred | 


their performances to the beautiful little thearre 
in the Concert Room of the Opera House. ‘This 
is their second change of scene this season, which 
in this respect is contrary to the established laws 
of the regular French Drama. The proverb says, 
that “two removes are as bad as a fire,’ we 


think, however, a little additional jire would do | 


this company no harm—they seem to proceed 
tuo languidly. 








MASQUERADE AT THE KING'S THEATRE. 


Tue Opera House was devoted to a Masquerade 
on Wednesday night, under the auspices of the 
Manager, who on this occasion promised great 
things should take place for the comfort and amuse- 
ment of his patrons. But, in truth, maugre all 
that hath been set forth about it, it was as insuf- 
ferably dull as anything could be. We had our ears 
and eyes open for some three hours, but the only 
good ihings that presented themselves to our notice 
were the borsbons which an overgrown Cupid on 
a corde volaute dispensed to the motley throng. 
There was little or no attempt at personation; Mrs. 
Pry, who was wont to be so amusing in a quiet 
way, has quitted the scene—at least, we did not 
recognize her representative on this occasion, As 
so tew personages with any pretensions to character 
now frequent the Masquerades, the absence of an 
imitation * as good as real,” is areal loss. The 
dancing and music were in keeping with the rest— 
“feather of lead !—heavy lightness.” By some 
mistake or other, Somnus and Momus must have 
exchanged carriages in driving out to preside for 
the night, and consequently the mirth of the Mas- 
querade was performed in some other part of the 
town. About three o’clock we dropped into the 
supper-room, and there we saw some ten ora dozen 
looking very so-so-ish for masqueraders. ‘lo speak 
ofa particu ar class, we saw very few indeed of the 
bad characters well suppurte d—nothing but tom- 
boy-girls in dandies’ stays, and common-place 
gaillards huddled together in Kaleidoscopic con- 
fusion, without an atom of the Ka/on about them. 
Masguerades have lost their reputations in this 
country, and par somniquen nee their characters. 


THEATRICAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Av the expiration of Mr. Kean’s engagement, 
he proceeds to America. fis son also goes to the 

‘Land of Promise.”—Madame Vestris sets sail 
thither in September. 

The only new engagements entered into by Mr. 
A. Lee, for Drury Lane, are, Mr. Balls, from Co- 
vent Garden, who will perform the first light 
comedy, instead of Mr. Jones; Mr. Vining, of the 
Haymarket; and Mr. Dowton. Mr. Lee is in treaty 
with Mr. Green, late of Covent Garden. ‘The two 
first novelties to be produced, are reported to be 
an arrangement of Mezart’s ** IL Don Giovanni” ; 
the hero will be sustained by Mr. H. Phillips: and 
Mozart’s “ Magic Flute,” arranged by Mr. C. E. 
Horn. 

Wood and Miss Paton appear this evening (Sa- 
turday) at the Dubiin Theatre. 

The first forthcoming novelty at Covent Garden 
will be a foreign Opera, arranged by Rophino 
Lacy. 

Bishop conducts the musical department at Vaux- 
hall this season, Miss Hughes, Morley, and Mrs. 
Waylett, are engaged. 


— During the last month, thirteen new pieces 
were performed at Paris. 








— A Member of one of the fashionable clubs, 
not many miles from Carlton Place, being 
anxious to oppose the admission of a new can- 
didate, against whom he entertained seme petty 
pique, prevailed upon a brother member to join 
him in his opposition. Accordingly, on the “day 
of election, the pair of * Exclusives” failed not 
to attend, and duly placed their negative balls 
on the proper side of the balloting box for eflect- 
ing their purpose. However, they did not suc- 
ceed in their efforts; for the candidate was 
declared to be elected, and on more particular 
investigation it turned out, ridiculously enough, 
that he had been elected not only, nolwithstand= 
ing their opposition, but i tbsolutely, and solely by 
means of it. By the laws of the club, one black 
ball in ten excludes, but there must be at least 
fifty votes to constitute a valid ballot. On this 
occasion only forty-eight members had originally 
attended, all of whom had voted in favour of the 
candidate, notwithstanding which, he could not 
have succeeded in his election if this brace of 
Marplots had not been so “ cruel-kind” as to 
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complete the needful compliment, thus illus- 
trating our English Grammar rule, that “ two 
negatives make an affirmative.” 

— Brummell once had his pocket picked in 
Pall Mall of a pretty considerable sum. The 
pecuniary loss he bore with his usual philosophy, 
but, declared that he would hang, if he could 
meet with them, the ungentlemanly villains who 
had neglected to re-button the flap of his pan- 
taloons, and caused him to walk the length of 
two streets with his pocket turned inside out. 

— On Thursday the concluding part of the sale 
of the modern drawings, with the choice models, 
marble, bronzes, &c. of the late Sir Thos. Law- 
rence, commenced at Mr. Christie's; and though 
the former sold well, the present, in high prices, 
exceeded it. Every scrap from the hand of the 
late lamented President found eager and liberal 
purchasers. The sweet drawing, from which 
the engraving was made, of the Masters Arbuth- 
not, produced 43/. ‘The admirers of Stothard 
evinced their admiration by most liberal bid- 
dings for his drawings, though the poct Rogers 
carried nearly the whole of them off. We must 
reserve our account of the remainder of the sale 
(which includes the models and marbles, as also 
the famous Cartoons or studies by Leonardo da 
Vinci, for his celebrated Last Supper,) for our 
paper of next week. ; ; 

— Among many interesting and some curious 
things, in the library of the late Sir T. Lawrence, 
to be sold next week at Sotheby's, we observe a 
perfect series of the Catalogues of the Royal 
Academy, from the commencement in 1760 to 
the present time; and a voluminous collection 
of papers relating to the schisms with which 
that body have been so often divided. 

— The Academy of Sciences in France lately 
proceeded to the election of a perpetual Secre- 
tary in the room of M. Fourrier. The candidates 
were MM. Arago, Poinsot, Biot, Puissant and 
Molard, the election fell upon M. Arago, who 
had in his favour thirty-nine out of the forty-four 
voters who attended. 

— As Bonington is just now the rage, and not 
undeservedly—we think it right to mention 
that there are some brilliant little sketches by 
him in Lord Northwick’s collection, now on 
view at Sotheby’s. 

— A new zoological work is announced for 
publication in Paris, to be entitled “ Faune 
Frang¢aise,” being a natural history confined to 
French animals. The Minister of the Interior 
has subscribed for fifty copies on account of 
government. ; 

— At Lyons, on Tuesday week, a beautiful 
Perihelium, or perfect circle of the primitive 
colours, was observed round the sun. 

— A new entrance to the Garden of the Tuile- 
ries is to be opened from the Rue de Duc de 
Bordeaux. 

— The dogs of Paris are forthwith to be muz- 
zled and collared, and labeled with their owner’s 
address—no provision has been made for the 
puppies: it is generally presumed that they are 
harmless. 

— An exhibition of productions in the arts 
and manufactures, will be opened at Cambray, 
from the middle of August to the middle of 
September. 

— An earthquake was felt at Kichereff on the 
6th ult.; it only lasted a few seconds, and did 
no damage. 

Censorship.—The censorship of books is of a 
more ancient date than the art of printing; it 
was an invention which the priesthood hit upon 
and brought to bear, with a view to perpetuate 
their dominion over men’s consciences. As re- 
gards printed books, it was first established in a 
formal manner by Pope Alexander (the Sixth) 
in 1501. It did not, however, prove adequate 
even to repress the publication of heretical 
books, amongst which, the translations of the 
Scripture into the vulgar tongue were accounted 





the most deadly. Francis the First of France, 
—“the father of Science !”’—resolved to do it 
effectually, and in the year 1535, forbad the 
printing of books altogether, under pain of the 
bow-string. This remedy, could it have been uni- 
versally applied, would certainly have done away 
with the abuses of the press. 

—- The North American Review, No. 67, just 
arrived, contains some extremely well-written 
articles, and our Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge would do well to attend to 
the suggestions and the commentary on their 
publications. “ The Early Diplomatic History 
of the United States,” enters into a variety of 
original and interesting details, and contains a 
fall and able vindication of Deane and Franklin, 
from the attacks made on them in the life of Lee. 

The Ugly Savages.—The Sitka Islanders, the 
inhabitants of New Archangel, (says Kotzebue, 
in his Voyage round the World,) are tall of 
stature and large boned; but their bodily parts 
are so ill-proportioned, that they form a con- 
gregation of human monsters. Their back-bones 
are egregiously prominent, they have broad and 
flat noses, wide mouths, thick lips, small black 
fiery eyes, but their teeth are of a brilliant 
whiteness.—Their clothing is generally confined 
to a short kilt, and they never cover their heads, 
but when it pours in torrents. Be the heat or 
cold ever so intense, they make no change in 
their dress. When they suffer from the cold, they 
pounce into the water up to their necks ; affirm- 
ing that it is an excellent method for generating 
warmth. At night they lie down naked in the 
open air, close to a blazing fire ; so close indeed, 
that their limbs positively rest upon the ashes. 
Here they turn from side to side, accordingly 
as their backs or stomachs give note of over- 
baking. 

Gelatine Biscuits——The French expedition 
against Algiers is provided with 200,000 of this 
new article, which have been prepared under the 
care of M. D’Arcet, the inventor. On disem- 
harkation, every soldier is to reecive ten of these 
biscuits, which are equal to five rations, and 
form a nutritive as well as pleasant food. 
D’Arcet makes use of every part of the bullock 
in the manufacture of this article: the meat is 
converted into three kinds, biscuits au bouillon,— 
biscuits @ la fibrine,—and graisse, well seasoned. 
The bones, after they have been deprived of all 
their nutritive matter, and reduced into a mere 
calcareous state, constitute the only residue. The 
provisioning of a whole army is, by this excellent 
method, placed beyond the hazards of war, and 
rendered more easy and less costly of transport, 
than any other portion of its composition, whe- 
ther animate or inanimate. 

— In 1780, there were 223 libraries in Germany, 
and at present there are 827. 








UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxrorp, June 12.—The following degrees have been 
conferred : 

Bachelors of Medicine: T. O. Ward, Queen’s; D. 
Badham, Pembroke. 

Bachelor in Civil Law: Hon. and Rev. C. Bathurst, 
Fellow of All Souls. 

Masters of Arts: Lord Clonbrock, Christ Church ; 
Rey. O. S. Harrison, Queen’s ; Rev.W.Wheeler, Demy 
of Magdalen ; Rev. J. O. Parr, Brazen-nose ; Rev. W. 
J. Bussell, Pembroke; Rev. H. V. Shortland, Lincoln ; 
G. A. Denison, Fellow of Oriel; Rev. J. Aldridge, Exe- 
ter; Rev. J. S. Halifax, Trinity; Rev. E. G. Ruddock, 
Trinity ; Rey. C. Bannatyne, Balliol. 

Bachelors of Arts: Earl of Selkirk, Christ Church ; 
A. A. Holden, Christ Church; J. Mitchell, Christ 
Church; E. David, Jesus; S. S. Warmott, Queen’s ; 
J. W.S. Donnison, J.J. A. Brown, H. J. Hoskins, and 
Il. Hodges, University; W. E. Trenchard, Pembroke ; 
T. C. Curties, Fellow of St. John’s; R. Hollings, St. 
John’s; E. T. Massy, Brazen-nose: M. H. Chaytor, 
R. H. Cooper, and F. J. Burlton, Worcester; B. F. J. 
Willesford, Exeter ; H. James, Balliol; G. Vigne and 
W. Smith, 'rinity ; H. C. Wise, Oriel. 

Camprivce, June 18.—The following degrees have 
been conferred : 

Doctor in Divinity; Rev. R. N. Adams, Fellow of 
Sidney Sussex College. 

Bachelors in Divinity: Rev. P. Debary, Senior of 
Trinity (Comp.); Rey. A. M. Wale, Fellow of St.John’s 





(Comp.); Rev. W. Maddy, Fellow of St. John’s; Rev. 
J. Dewe, Fellow of Queen’s; Rev. W. F. Wilkinson, 
Fellow of Corpus Christi; Rev. W. Hobson, Catherine 
Hall (Comp.); Rev. T. Mortimer, Queen’s; Rev. D. 
Evans, Queen’s. 

Master of Arts: Rev. E. Lindsell, Jesus (Comp.) 

Bachelors in Civil Law: J. D. Sprigge, St. Peter’s 
(Comp.); A. F. Bayford, Trinity Hall. 

Bachelors in Physic: J. Jackson, sen. Catherine 
Hall, (by royal mandate, on his departure for India) ; 
C. J. Fox, St. John’s; D. L. Thorp, Caius; J. Pendle- 
bury, Queen’s ; W.Whitworth, Jesus (Comp.) 

Bachelors of Arts: G. Bingley, G. Broadhead, F. H, 
Gordon, W. E. Lumb, W. Ramsay, 8S. Starky, Trinity; 
W. L. Mills, Queen’s; H. Armstrong, W. H. Apthorp, 
Christ College ; C. A. Stewart, Trinity Hall. 








NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 
LITERATURE. 

Forthcoming.—Mr. Julius Mohl,is about to publish 
at Paris, some fragments on the Zend language, and 
the religion of Zoroaster. 

Among foreign works, we notice an extremely inter- 
esting one, publishing at Bale. It is a selection from 
the works of Holbein lithographed, and mostly of the 
size of the originals, of the very admirable collection 
of the works of this artist, preserved in the library of 
that city. 

Just published.—Sacred Harp, 32mo. bds, 2s. 6d. 
—Quesnal on Gospels, 3 vols. 12mo. bds. 18s.— 
Oxford Prize Essays, 4 vols. Svo. bds. 12. 10s,— Blount’s 
Jocular Tenures, royal 4to. bds. 3¢. 3s.—Buller’s Nisi 
Prius, by Bridgman, royal Svo. bds. 1/. 5s.—Compen- 
dium of the History of England, 1s.—Heber’s Life, by 
his Widow, 2 vols. 4to. 3. 13s. 6¢d.—Bekker’s Thucy- 
dides, with notes by Arnold, vol. 1, 8vo. bas. 18s.— March 
of Intellect, by Cruikshank, swd. 1s.—Phillip on Acute 
and Chronic diseases, 8vo. 12s.—Morton’s Travels in 
Russia, Svo. 14s. Pickering’s Emigration and no Emigra- 
tion, 12mo. bds. 5s.— British Naturalist, vol. 2,12mo. bas. 
8s. 6d.—Green’s Varieties of the Arterial System, 8vo. 
bds. 4s.—Autobiography, vol 30, Du Barri, vol. 2, 12mo. 
bds. 6s. ; I8mo. 3s. 6d.—Short Memorials of the Lord’s 
Goodness, !zmo. bds. 4s. 6d.—Greenwood’s Scriptural 
Sketches, 12mo. bds. 5s.—Wolfe’s English Prisoners in 

‘rance, Svo. 7s.—Bell’s Universal Mechanism, 12mo. 
bds. 2s. 6d.—Sarrenne’s French Grammatical Diction- 
ary, 18mo. bds. 5s.—Sophocles Philoctetis, by Edwards, 
8vo. swd. 8s.— Anacreon, Greek and English, by ditto, 
12mo. bds. 6s,— Exodus, or Curse of Egypt, 12mo. bds. 
4s.—Venning’s Rudiments of Mineralogy, 12mo. half 
bnd. 4s 6d.—Young Baronet, half bnd. 2s.—Orphan’s 
Choice, half bnd. 1s. 6¢.—Oxonians, a Glance at So- 
ciety, by the author of The Roué, 3 vols. 8vo. IZ. 11s. 
6d.--Gordon’s Personal Memorials, 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 8s.— 
Kennedy’s Conversations with Lord Byron on Reli- 
gion, 8vo. 12s.—Shaw’s Illuminated Ornaments, 4to. 
Part I, 3s. 6d. plain; do. coloured, 7s. 6d. ; royal 4to. 
with gold, 15s.—Melmoth’s Great Importance of a Re- 
ligious Life, new edition, royal 32mo. Is. 6d.; ditto, 
with ‘Talbot’s Reflections, Thoughts, Poems, &c. 2s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

Nearly Ready.—No. 5, Coney’s-buildings, on the 
Continent.— Black Knight and Friar of Copmanhurst 
carousing, Fradelle, by Say.—Rebecca and Ivanhoe, 
Fradelle, by Lupton. 

Just Published.—Charles X. of France, whole 
length, Lawrence, by Turner.—Dr. Young, Lawrence, 
by Turner.—Italian Girls, P. Williams, by Lucas.— 
Rowton, a horse, Ferneley, by Turner.— Robert Burns, 
ee by Horsburgh.—J. W. Croker, Lawrence, by 

Jousins. 





Weekly $21 eteorological Fournal. 


Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. 2 
W.&Mon. | | Resa. Winds. | Weather. 











Th. 10{ 58.5 29.85 |W. toS.W. Rain. 
Fr. lt} 62 29.90 | Ww. Showers. 
Sat. 12) 56.5 29.90 |S.W.toW.!Rain, a.m. 
Sun. 13) 55.5 99.55 S.W. Showers. 
W.toS.W.] Ditto. 


flues. 1555 29.38 |N.W.toW.| Ditto. 
Wed. 16 53.5 20.45 |N.E.toN.| Cloudy. 
Temperature registered at 9 a.M., and 8 P.M. 
Nights and mornings for the most part rainy. Thun- 
der on Sunday at noon. 
Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, and Cumulus, 
Astronomical Observations. 
Mercury in Aphelio on Friday. 
Moon and Mars in conj. at 11jh. P.M. on Saturday. 
Sun’s geocentric long. on Wed., 24° 45’ in Gemini. 
Length of day on Wed. 16h. 32m. ; incr. 8h. 48m. 
Sun’s horary motion 2’ 23”. Logarithmic number of 
distance .0069538. 


Mon. 14, 54.5 | 29.45 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor will write to H. C. D. 

The writer of the Notes on Edinburgh must have a 
suspicion that the article is not suited to our pages. 
Such is the fact, and we regret it. We do not feel justi- 
fied in mutilating it to the extent necessary to suit our 
purpose, without permission; but if we do not hear to 
the contrary, we shall presume permission is given. We 
hope to hear from him again, and on other subjects, 
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ADV ERTISEMENTS 


ULVERWELL’S canst Sulphur, 


Ila rrogate, Medic ated Vapour, Warm, eremh, aud Salt 
Water BA THs, Founpt ~ "ge RT, Lorin ury, ba of the 
lank, ALWaAys READY.—-~ Mr. CULVERWELL, Mt. R.C.S., re- 
apeetiully solicits the joni Ry ot luvalids, allie ted with the 
several varieties of Rheumatic and other Chrouic Affections, how- 
ever inveterate, such as Lumbago, Sciatica, Stiffened or We ak 
Joints, Old » Deep-seated Pains, Xe. ; also Diseases of the 
pte tneinding I shes, Serofula, 
Le y cald Head, Xe., 

rs’ practical expe- 
rience in the above class of Disorders, he will coutideutly eng 
to effect an entire and permanent recovery,—See C alverwe i's oT 
‘Treatise on Bathing, price 3s. 6d., to be had at the Baths, Where 
the Author may be advised with daily, from io Gil 4. 






















Literature, Arts, &c. 





Just published, with 49 Engravings, price, in demy 8vo. 36s. ; 
royal 8vo, 54s.; and indemy 4to. 5/. 12s. in cloth, 


HE FOSSIL REMAINS of the ANIMAL 

KINGDOM. 

By EDWARD PIDGEON,. 

This work forms a Supplementary Volume to the ANIMAL 
KINGDOM, described and arranged in coutormity with its or- 
ganization, by the Baron Cuvier; translated, with large addi- 
Doual descriptions of the Species hitherto named, and of many 
not before er ed, avd with other original matter, by E. Gnivy- 

’.LS., AMILTON SMITH, = E. Pivc 

CLASS SIAM MALIA, complete elve Parts, with up- 
wards of Two Ruatved Engravings, forming Five V olunics, price, 
in extra cloth boa 















Demy Octave se 0 
Royal Octavo . 0 

Ditto coloured 0 
Demy Quarto, ludia pape: Pees 7) 





The CLASS of BIRDS, complete in Nine Parts, forming Three 
Volumes, price, in extra cloth boards: 
De 










MY OCTAVO os ceseseeees ore £5 8 O 
—— Quarto, ludia pape’ wWiG oO 
Royal Octavo 20 
— dillo, 0 


The Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects will form about sixteen parts ; 
the whole comprising about forty parts. It will be so arranged, 
for the convenience of those who may coufine their Zoological 
studies to either of the classes, thateach class will make a distinct 
work, as well as one of the series of the ‘ Animal ‘4 
The cone jusion will coutain a Tabular View of the syste: m, a 
copious Index, and a geveral Terminology of the science. The 
engraved lilustrations of this work are in a superior style of 
execution, by diflerent cody nay of distinguished eminence; and, 
among the rest, many are b Bete Landseer. Most of them are 
from original drawings, m nature, % several re present 
species altogethe r new, of ne = r tigured before. 

Printed for WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria- 
Jane. Of whom may be lad, price 10s. 6d. 


Popular Lectures on the Study of Natural 
History and the Sciences, Vegetable Physiology, Zoology, the 
Animal and Vegetable Poisons, and on the Human Faculties, 
Mental and © orporeal. By William Lempriere, M.D. 2d edit. 
To which has been added, Two Lectures on the Mammiferous 
Auiuals. 




























June Ist was published, No. 1, price 7s. 6d. of 
SERIES of the MOST ESTEEMED 
DIVINES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, with a Life of 

eac h Author, a Summar. h Sermon or Dise ourse, Notes, 

By the Rev. 1 HUG HES, B.D. 
Of Emmanuel ¢ ‘ollege, Examining Chay iain to the Bi shop of 
Peterborough, aud tate Christian Advocate at Cambridge, 

in Monthly Volumes of 500 pages, in a cheap, 

sodious size, and printed by A.J. Valpy, M.A 

leet-street; where subscribers’ pames for a part 

Series are received, as well as by all Book- 

country. 

»mutents will be prefixed to every sermon, tract, 

be had to any 
u required for perusal ach summary 

may be coosidercd as a skeleton sermo., well calculated to a»- 

sist the young divine in composition. 

Hote aud Observations will be added wherever they may ap- 
pear ssary; aud to each author will be given an Index of 
ay Scriptural passages which have been commented on, 

he works of Bishop Sherlock complete edition of which 
has pot es appea Barrow, will be tirst pub- 
lished ; afte rds will follow the i popular works of Hz 
Atterbury, i oeil, Seed, Jortin, South, Hurd, Bull, Beve 
Balguy, 5, Clarke, Og de n, Paley, Wateriand, Jer. Taylor, KC. 
elt is not expected that the whole Series will exceed Pitty Vo- 
umes; but any Author may be had separately. 

OPINIONS. 

“ An excellent work. The Life of Bishop Sherlock is written 
in a liberal and manly spirit.”—Times 

** This work is one which ought vot only to find its way into 
the library of every clergyman, but of every private family.”— 
Morning Advertiser. 

** This series is intended to supply an important desideratum in 
the libraries of churchmen, by whom a collection of the best 
English Divines has long been wanting.”—Courier, 

Pe No ae, no student, nay, no geutleman, should be without 
it. 

“ We are glad that Mr. Hughes has given so much avigiual 
matter in his work, and we shall be much mistaken if the » 
mraries themselves do not form a suificient attraction to the 
series.”—Sunday Times. 

“* This work is admirably calculated to assist the Divine in the 
arduous task of composition for the pulpit.””—Obsere 
@** It cannot fail to become highly popular and useful in the re- 
ligious world.”"—Weekly Dispatch. 

“A complete edition of the most celebrated British Divines 
has long been a desideratum. The editor is well known for his 
altainments; and his Lite of Sherlock is a yreat accession to the 
history ot English Divines.”"—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

* We know not whether this work be more important to the 
public generally, or to our young. Divines, as models of Serip- 
tural arg and comp ”— Lincoln Herald, 
 “* This canine is as great as itis useful. As a cheap and 
compreheusive body of os + it ought to find its way into the 
library not only of every clergyman, but of all whose circum- 
stances place it within tieir reach,” —Alerdeen Chronicle, 
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FOR COLLECES AND SCIIOOLS, 
Just published, 9s. 6d. boards, 
HUCYDIDES. Vol. I. containing Books 
I. and Hl. with ENGLISH NOTES, &c., ov the plan of the 
School and College Greek Classics. 
By the Rev. Dr. BLOOMFIELD, 
Vicar of Tugby, Leicester. 
*,y* Vols. I. and UL, which will complete ne work, will be 
published together in Septe ar next, price Is, 
Printed by A. J. Valpy, A., and sold by all "Booksellers in 
m, Oxford, and C aunbridge. 
Receutly published, on the same plan, 5s. each, | ? 
Hecuba, Medea, and Pheenisswz, of Euripides, 
with English Notes, Examination Questions, by the Rev. J. Re 
Major. 














(Orestes in the press.) 

(Edipus Rex, Colonens, Antigone, and Tra- 
chini, of Sophocles, by the Rev. Dr. Brasse. 

Anabasis of Xenophon, by the Rev. F. C. 
Belfour, 8s. 6d. 

Select Orations of Demosthenes, by E. H. 
Barker, Esq. 8s. 6d. 

Herodotus, AEschylus, &c., will be published 


as soon as possible on the same plan. 








UNIVERSAL LEXICON OF THE LATIN 
LANGUAGE, 


In 2 very large volumes, “— dto. price 6/. 16s. 6d. in canvas 
pards 


HE UNIVERSAL LATIN LEXICON 

of FACCIOLATIH and FORCELLINI. A new edition, in 
which the Padwan Appendix bas been incorporated, and the 
Tiatian Signitications rendere dd iuto English. An Appendix of 
Y THOUSAND WORDs has been added by the Editor: 
together with the work of Tursellinus on the Latin Partictes ; 
Gerrard’sSiglarium Roanum ; and Gesner’s Ety mological lidex, 

By JAMES BAILEY, M.A. 

London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row ; and W. 
Pickering, Chancery -lane. 

#*,* Previously to om ation of this work, no Universal 
Lexicon of the Eatin Lan Was open to the Engtish Student. 
The deficiency is wow sup) yplie rd; and several of our Grammar 
Schoois already possess at least one © opy tor the oceasional rete! * 
ence of the pupils. The importance of a work of this nature, 
relates to the composition of Latin prose or verse, is too oby leas 
to require demonsirauon, 























THE TWELFTH EDITION OF GUY’S SCHOOL 
LnOGRAPHY. 
Lately pabihe d, in reyal 18mo. with 7 useful Maps, the 12th 
dition, price only 3s, bound in red, 
UY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPIY, ona new 


and easy Plan, expressly adapted to every Age and Capa- 
city, and to every C lass of Learners, both in Ladies’ and Gentie- 


men’s Schools. 
By JOSEPH GUY, 
Late of the Military College, Great Marlow. 

*,* A Key to the Problems, price 1s. 6d.; 
and the Maps done up separate, printed on royal drawing-paper, 
and coloured, price 2s. 

Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row; and 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-laue, London. Where be had 
the following popular School Books, by the same Author : 

Guy's School Question Book on History ; 
consisting of Ten Ancient and Eightee Mode 
graphy, Astronomy, Heathen Mythoi and ; 
Miscellaneous Subjects useful to the Stude and more fully 
given than in any other Work of a similar kind; handsowely 
printed in t2mo. The 3d edition, price 4s. 6d. bound in green, 
and lettered. 

Guy’s Elements of Astronomy, familiarly 
the general Phenomena of the Heavenly Bodies, &¢. 
with 18 fine C opperplates, price 5s. bound. 

Guy’s Pocket Cyclopedia. The 9th edition, 
enlarged and extensively improved, with the addition of numerous 
appropriate Cuts, in a haudsome thick volume, lzmo. Price 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Guy’s Chart of General History, on a large 
sheet, Coloured. Sth edition, prige 7s.; on rollers, 10s. 6d. 

Guy's School Cyphering Book, on fine post 
writing paper, and new scri = types. 4to. Sth edition, price 3s. 6d. 
half-bound.— Key to ditto, © 

Guy’s Tutor's Assistant ; or, Complete 
Scholar’s Arithmetic. 5th edition, price only 2s, bound, 

*,* A Key to the Arithmetic, with Solutions 
of the Questions given at length, and numerous Examining 
Questions added. Price 4s. 6d, bound in blue and lettered, 

Guy’s New British Expositor; or, Companion 
to his New British Spelling-Book ; containing an Alphabetical 
Collection of t useful, usual, and proper words in the 
English Langua cateulated for the use of Schools and Families. 
A uew edition, price 1s. 6d. neatly bound. 

*,* The rity shown by teachers in immediately adopting 
this work ts first publication, is the best proof of its we in 
school teaching. 

Guy’s New British Primer. New edition, in 
a neat half-binding, price ouly 6d. 

Guy’s British Spelling- Book. The 31stedition, 
with fiue Frontispiece, and many Cuts. Price ts, Gd. bound. 

*,* This Spelling-book may now be considered as decidedly 
the most popular extant; the attention of the author is con- 
stantly devoted to its improvement; and that of the publishers to 
its accuracy aud beauty. 

Guy’s New British Reader, with 17 Wood- 
cuts. Oth edition, price 3s. 6d. bounl, 





















































WAVERLEY NOVELS—-NEW EDITION, 
VOLUME XIII. of this EDITION, con- 


taining the Conclusion of the Heant or Mip-LotHian, 

and the Commencement of the Bripe ory LamMeKMoOR, Was 

published Chis day. 

‘his Volume, besides an Introduction by the Author, is illus- 
trated by F. P. Stephauhotl and R, Farrier. 

All the early Volumes are again reprinted. 
Printed for R, Cadell and Co, Edinburgh ; aud Simpkin and 
Marshall, Loudon. 








Of whom may be had, 

The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. In it volumes, 60, price 6/. boards; and 11 Volumes, 
Ismo. price 34, 3s. boards. With Smirke’s Plates, and New la- 
troductions, 

Also, the Eleventh Volume separately, in 8vo. 
price 18s.,and 1smo, 9s., to complete former editions. 





PORTER ON THE SUGAR-CANE. 

Just published, in demy vo. with Iustrative Plates, price 15s, 
THE NATURE and PROPERTIES of the 

SUGAR-CANE, with Practical Directions for its Culture 
Manu ture ‘of its various Products; detailing the new 
Method of Extracting, 
iptix of the best Mach 
the general Managemeut of Estates, ac. &. 


By GEORGE RICHARDSON PORTER. 


“ This volume contains a valnable mass of scientific and prac- 
tical information, and is indeed a compendium of every thing in- 
teresting relative to colonial agriculture and manutacture.”— 
Intelligence. 

“ This work may be considered one of the most valuable books 
that has yet issued from the press connected with colonial interest; 
indeed we know not any greater service we could reader West 
Judia proprietors, than in recommending thestudy of Mr. Porter's 
volume.” *—Spectator. 

“We can, altogether, recommend this volume as a most 
valuable addition to the library of the home West India mer- 
chant, as well as that of the resident planter.”—Lit. Gazette. 


Published ud SMITH, ELDER, and Co, Cornhill. 


a Se 









Directions t 








In 1 vol, 4to. on roy a ~;" paper, with 7 Plates by E, Finden 
al. 123 


L LUSTRA TIONS of the ANGLO- 
FRENCH COINAGE, from A.D. 1152 to 1454, 
A.3.8. Lond. et Scot. of the Royal Societies of France, 
Normaudy, &e. Ac. &e. 
Sparsa Collegi. 

The London Literary Gazette, May 15, says—“ To this very 
beautiful, and, to the jovers of numisniatics, most interesting and 
invaluable work, we cannot this week pay the cetailed attention 
itso rightly dese rves; we will therefore only say, thatit iliustrates 
the wintage of the Eaglish kings in France for three centurie *, 
from A.D. 1152 to 1454, in a manner be youd all praise. The au- 
thor, by his amazing industry and skiliul comments, has corrected 
vd added sume i curious particulars to "this most me- 
le period of English history.”—And again, on June 12, the 
celebrated journalist continues—* It is a vast accession to 
numismatic knowledge ; indeed we deem ita perfect treasure 
of its kind, and extremely honourable to individual enterprise, 
both in making 80 extraordinary a collection, and atiording so 
beautiful an account of it to the public......1t is full of singular 
antiquarian matter, But we have said and extracted « 
to put every nunmis logist, aud, we trust, many readers of 
poem r jiterary habits, on the gui vive to examine this estimable, 
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Loudon, 1830: J. Hearne, 81, Strand; and W. Blackwood, 
Edinbu rgh. 





This day is published, in 6vo. price 1s. 6d. 
HE DANGER of a DIVIDED HOUSE; 
a SERMON preached May 28, 1890, at the Visitation of the 
Worshiptul He rhert Jenue rt, Kat., LL.D., Commissary-General 
of the C . and Divcese of Canterbury, 
By the Rev. J. E. N. MOLESWORTH, M.A, 
Rector of St. Martin with St. Paul, Canterbu nd Domestic 
Chaplain to the Right Hon, and Rev, the Eari of Guildlord, 


Printed for C, J. G, and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
and Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 









By the same Author, 


1. The Passover, a Sermon, &c.; in which is 
pointed out a remarkable Error of Commentators, relative to the 
Departure of the Israelites from Egypt; and also the reference 
ot % Error to the Lnterpretation v1 the Paschal Types. Price 3s. 


. St. Paul’s Key tothe Types of Genesis xxii.; 
be ng a. Substance of a Sermon preached at the Temple Church, 
and at St. George's, Hanover- neu in which was shown that, 
according to the Apostle, the Offering and j 
os not pretigure the Sacrifice and Resurrecti 














, 





estoration of Isaac 
» ol Christ. Price as, 


3. A Discourse on the Hampshire I'riendly 
Socie ty. Price 4d, 

4. James Forbes. A Tale founded on Facts. 
Price 7s. 

5 Sermons bey Various § Subjects, with an Ap- 
pendi 1 Ex wf certain supposed Poi igual 
Analog “y ‘case Baptism and Circumcision, Price 1 

6. An Answer to the Rev. J. Davison on the 
Origin and Intent of Primitive Sacrifice. Price 7s. 

7. The Church's ‘ Hope’ of a late Repentance 
considered in a Sermon, occasioned by the Funeral of Francis 
Proudiy, who was executed at Winchester for livmse siealing. 
*rice 4d. 

8. A Farewell Sermon, preached at Milbrook, 
Hants, and published at the Re quest of the Parishioners. Price is. 

9. An Appeal on Behalf of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; addressed to the Clergy 


and Laity of the Established Church, especially those 
Diocese of Canterbury. Price is, eee - 
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Scu ‘LPTURE, — TAM O’ SHA NTER, 
sou’ JOHNNY, the LANDLORD and LANDLADY. 

These STAT » execute mH by Mr. James Tro, the seli-taught 

Sculptor, are now Exhibiting at No. 28, Old Bond-street. 


Admittance, 1s. 








HE EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of 
PA RS IN WATER-COLOURS, at the aes Ty, Pe 
Mall East, WILL CLOSE for the present Se ason, on SATURDAY 
NEXT, the 26th instaut. Open from Nine till Seven. 
Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d, 
CHARLES WILD, Secretary. 











» " r , 
7 ING’S THEATRE, HAYMARKET.— 
Mr. BOCHSA respectfully informs the Nobility, Sub- 
scribers to the Opera, his Popils, and the Public, that his DRA= 
MATIC CONCERT will take place at the above Theatre on 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, June 23d, on the great and wnprece- 
dented scale of last year. 

Parr I.—An entirely new Grand Spectacle, presenting a 
series of Tableaux Vivaus, or Scenic Hlustrations of HAYDN’S 
SEASONS. The Vocal Music by Miss Paton, Mr. Sapio, and 
Mr. H. Vhillips. The Scenery by the Messrs, Grieve, ond the 
‘Tableaux under the immediate direction of Monsieur Leon 
Setween the first and second Parts Mr. Bochsa (his only publie 
verformance this season) will play on the Harp The “ls 

Jream, a Concerto, accompanied by voices and a double Or- 
chestra, Composed expressly for this occasion. 

Part Il.—By particular desire, and for the last time this 
season, an Act of Rossini’s admired Opera of SEMIRAMIDE. 
The principal characters by Madame Meric Lalande aud Madame 
Malibran, Sig snor Curioni, Sicnor Ambrogi, andSignor Lablache. 

tetween the second and third Parts a new Fantasia, Harp and 
Flute, Mr. Bochsa and Mr. Nicholson. 

Bei) Wl.—The third Act of Rossini’s Trazie Opera of 

A Desdemona, Mademoiselle Blasis; Otello, Signor 
pm ‘ili. Between the third and fourth Parts a Divertissement, 
in which Mademoirelle Tagiioni will appear, (being her last per- 
formance but one in this country). 

Pant 1V.—(For the first and only time) the econd Act of 
Rossini’s celebrated French Opera of LE C¢ - La 
Comtesse, Mademoiselle Blosis; Le Comte Ore, Mr. Begrez. 
To coneinde with Beethow celebrated Battle Symphony, com- 
posed in celebration - ~ Battle of V wd 
scenery, decorations, Sc. &e., and cramatis 
occasion. The wacle. acs conclude with the Nattonal, “Anthem, 
*God save the King.’ 

Faller pessoa iene in the Bills of the day.—To commence at 
Seven o’Clock.—Boxes and Stalls to be taken, and Tickets had, 
of Mr. Bochsa, at the Argyll Harmonic Saloon, No. 258, Regent. 
street, and of Mr. Seguin, Opera Office, Hayuarket. 

N.B. By the kind per rinission of Mr. Laporte, those persons 
ickets for Mr. Bochsa’s Dramatic Concert, will be 
vrivileged to attend the Grand Rehearsals which will take place 
previous to the night of performance. 





























































NDREWS’S PUBLIC. LIBRARY, 
NEW BOND STRE ET. The Proprie’ tor beys to : 
his Subscribers, that the new Catalogue of the Librar 
ready, and will be forwarded to them in town and country, im- 
mediately on application, In printing this Catalogue, the oppor 
tunity has been taken to add a varicty of valuable and useful 
works; the entire Library has also undergone a careful exami- 
nation, and the greater part rebound ; dit will be found to 
contain, besides the most valuable I 
and Fe ral 
has been publis 



















», nearly ever 





o 
within the last “iby a0 cata: the whole forming 
a collection, which for extent, value, and the care with which it 


has been formed, equal to an nilar establishment. The Pro- 
prietor begs to assure his Subscribers and the Public, that not- 
viahstanding the reasing expense and maltiplicity of the new 
Publications, the same liberality in their supply which has cha- 
racterized his establishment, and to which he attributes the large 
share of public patronage with which he has been honoured, will 
still be adhered to; and he hopes, by ever: ertion in his powe r 
to meet the wishes of his Subscribers, to merit a continuation of 
their support. 


























This day is published, 4 = INGHAM WILSON, Royal 
Exchange, 
OEM §, chiefly Lyrical. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. price 5s. boards. 





This day is published, in a neat pocket volume, price ts. 
COMPENDIUM of the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, with PORTRAITS of all the SOVEREIGNS. 

Printed for CHARLES TILT, 86, Pleet-street. 
*,* This little manual will be found of great use as a book of 


reference. It presents at one view all the remarkable events of 
each reign, with a list of cotemporary monarchs. 





Next week will be published, 
TNHE REAL DEVIL’S WALK: 
embellished with numerous Engravings, from Designs by 
R. CRUIKSHANK,. 
Of the ‘ Devil’s Walk’ there’s been much talk, 
And foiks scem mighty curious ; 
Now this is the read  Devil’s W alk, . 
And all the rest are spurious. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 





TO HEADS OF SCHOOLS, PARENTS, Kc. Xe. 

This day is published, dedicated, by permission, to Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of C larence, ele egantly printed in royal 
Ismo. with a coloured emblematic Presentation Plate, price 6s. 
in handsome boards, 


HE ANTHOLOGY; an Annual Reward 

Book for Midsummer, 1830; consisting of Selections 

pteted to qt] Amusement and lustruction of Youth, by the Rev. 
RR 


oA. 


\ Printed for WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria- 
jane, 





HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. XI. was published this day. 
June 17, 1830. 





This day, svo. 3s. 6d. 
N CREDIT CURRENCY, and its Supe- 
riority to COIN; in support of a Petition for the Esiablish- 
ment of a cheap, safe, and sutticient Circulating Medium. 
By G. POULETT SCROPE, Esq. F.RS., 3.5 Kc. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarile-street. 














This day is published, price Lis. Svo. boards, the first volume of 
Bt ANICAL COMMENTARIES. 
By JONATHAN STORE, M.D. 

London: Published by Simpkin and Marshall; Treuitel and 
Wirtz; and Beicher and Son, Birmingham, 





This day is picked, 18mo. price 3s. 
N OUTLIN Eofthe FIRST PRINCIPLES 
of BOTANY. 
ty JOHN LINDLEY, F.R.S, &e. &e. Xe. 
Professor of Botany in the University of London. 
LONGMAN and Co. 





This day is published, the Third Edition of 
A PRACTICAL ESSAY upon CONTRAC- 
TION of the LOWER BOWEL, illustreting by Cases 
the Connexion of that Di with Afficetions of the Womb, and 
of the Bladder, Prolapsu the Re Vistula, Se. To whieh 
is now added, Observations on Piles, aud the Hamorrhoidai E 
crescence, 








vy FREDK. SALMON, F.C.S. 
Senior Surgeon to the General Dispensary. 
Published by WHITTARER, TREACHEK, and ARNOT, 13, 
Ave Maria lane, St. Paul’s, 














IOP HEBER, 
ha Portrait and other Plates, 
« 13s. 6 


THE LIFE OF B 


This day, 2 vols. 4to. wi 
pri 


HE LIFE of BISHOP HEBER. With 
selections from his Correspondence, aud from iis unpub- 
lished Works. 
By His WIDOW. 
JOUN MURRAY, Albemarte-street. 
Of whom may be had, just published, 
A New Edition of Bishop Heber's Journal. 


3 vols. VO. 35s. 














This day is published, 
HE THREE HISTORITES. 
The History ofa an Euthusiast—The History of a Nonchalant 
—The History of a Realist 
by MARIA JANE JEWSBURY. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. Price 9s. boards. 
chronicles of a School Room. By Mrs. S. C. 
Hall. 1 vol, post 8vo. price 6s. boards, 








By the same Author, 
Sketches of Irish Character. 2 vols. foolscap. 
Price 12s. boards. 


London: Printed for FREDERICK WESTLEY and A. H. 
DAVIS, Stationers’-hall-court. 





ITALY. 
This day is published, in tsmo. price bound and lettered, 
GUIDE and POCKET COMPANION 
t wh ITALY; contai 2 concise Account of the 
Ang nities nd Curie sities of thatelassiealand interesting ( OUNELY | 
with a parte ular Description of the principal Cities; aiso, « cor- 
rect List of , Distances, Rates of Posting, Moni “4 Juns, 
Modes and ses of Living, Manners and ec ustoms, Direec- 
tions to Travellers » With Medical Advice to Invalids, Prescrip- 


tions, we. Ke, 
By W. C. BOYD, M. 
a. Eringed for WHITTAKER, TREAC hon a - Co, Ave Maria- 























STORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE WAVER- 
LEY NOVELS. 
HE Subscribers to the New Edition of Sir 

Walter Se aa 8 Novels, Tales, &e. are res wectiully informed 
H RIC ILLUSTRATIONS ts Guy's ERING, 
Six denies ts, are this day publisued, from De sigus by 

rd A., Me right, Corboukd, and Ric biter ; ; engraved by 
Charles iicaih, E. Portbury, and F. Bacon, 

Prints, adapted to the new edition of th ec works, price 5s. 6d. ; 
royal svo. 7s. 6d. 5 3 proots, colombier 4t ludia proofs, with 
leiters, 18s. ; Ludia proofs, before letter 
Rob Roy is preparing for publication. 

JENNINGS and CHAPLIN, 62, Chez 














pside, 








SIR W. GELL’S POMPEII. 


YHES Subscribers to*the Second Series of S 
W. GELL’S POMPEIL are respectfully informed on 
Part IL. was published this day. Part Hd, will appear ou the 15th 
uly. 

The work will be complete din about 12 Parts, forming 2 
Volumes; a Part to be published every two mouths, containing 
six Eugravings, and oceasioualiy two or three Vignettes, with 
two sheets of cescriptive Letter-press. 

Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d.; imperial evo. 12s. 6d.; proofs on demy 
4to. 18s.; India paper, with ihe Etchings limited to 25 copies, 
price 1. 11s. 6d. 

JENNINGS aud CHAPLIN, 62, Cheapside. 





MAPS. by bie Society for the ‘Diffusion of 


Useful Knowledge. The ber is published this 
day, containing two portions of the 1 giand. No. 7 will 
be publish ed on the ist of August; after which a Number may 
be expected Monthly. 

*,* These Maps, which are engraved on Steel, in the best 
manner, in size 15 inches by 0 , are sold at only 6d, each, plain, 
and 9d. with outlines coloured, in Nambers of two Maps each. 


London: BALDWIN and CRADOCK, 











FAMILY LIBRARY. 
This day is published, illustrated with eight Engravings, 5s. 


1. o. XII. of the FANIL ‘Y LIBRARY, 
being Vol. Hi. of Liv the most Emineut 
BRIVisH PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, ay ARC HITECTs. 


JOHN MURRAY, Alvemarie-strect. 





2. Family Library. Juvenile Series. No. I. 
(which bas been long in “preparation) will be published on the 


Ist of July. 
Family Dramatists. No. II., containing 
the PLAYS of FORD, Vol. L., will be publisied in a few days. 
NEW WORKS just published by Mr. MORRAY, 
By Michael 





1. The Law of Population. 
Thowas Sadier, M.P. 2 vols. 8v0. Sus. 

. Ireland, and its Economy; being the result 
of Obse rvd — a in a Tour throug fh the € ‘ountr yin the Au- 
tunn of L529 J. E. Bicheno, Esq. FARS. Post svo. os. 6d. 

3. Levi ae Sarah; or, the Jewish Lovers. 
A Tale of the Polish Jews, Post 8vo. ss. €d. 


4. Introductions to the Study of the Greck 
lassie Poets, for the Use of Young Persons atSchool or College, 
Post sve. 6s. 6d. 

Conversations with Lord Byron on Re- 
ligiew. By the late James Kennedy, M.D. of H.B.M, Medical 
Sta. Svo. 

6. The Life of Bishop Heber. 
vols, 440. 





sy his Widow. 





By AUCTION, ny Mn. SOTHEBY anp SON, 
Wellingtou-street, Strand, 
On MONDAY, the 2ist of a at Twelve o "Clock, 
A SMAL 

OLL E CTION of PRINTS 
»» STEPHEN be stox, P.RLS. 
“h are several rare eariy En ne lish Portraits, 
Vilkie, &e. + he T RANSFIGURATION, ‘by 
MO tGHEN, Proof before any Letiers, &c. Xe. 

May be Viewed, and Catalogues to be now had at the Place of 
Sale. 





&e. Awe 
M 1 





CHOICE CADINET PICTURES. 


3y AUCTION, By Mr. SOTHEBY anv SON, 
Attheir House »Wellingion-street, Sirand,on TU ESDAY, June 22, 
and following Day, at Twe ive o'Cloe 
A SMALL BUT HIGHLY INTERESTING COLLECTION OF 
> A I N WT I N G S&, 
By favourite Enclish Artists, 
Consisting of a Choice Assemblage of Valuable Sketches by 
SIR JOSHUA REYNGLDs, 
As also of the Genuine Works of the much-adinited English Artists, 
JAMES BAKRY, GAINSBOROUGH, LICHARD WILSON, 
HOGAKTH, 
J. WARD, BR. A. BONINGTON, &e. 
With a few Small Specimens of the OL D MASTERS. 
of a NOBLEMAN, whose Pain 
i se Dimensions, called * Gi 
Pic tates, admit of no appropriate place tor Pictures of asm 
size. 


May be Viewed, and Catalogues now had at the Place of Sale. 


























y 
aller 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE’S LIBRARY, 


SPLENDID BOOKS and BOOKS of PRINTS. 
By AUCTION, by Mr. SOT ne “ts anp SON, 


W ellington-street, 
On FRIDAY, June Fase and Ti 
a 


weive o’Clock, 


THE LIBRARY ef the late SIR THOMAS 
LAWRENCE, President of the Royal Academy. 
Including Galérie de Dresde, beautitul impre sS1ONs, splendidly 
bound in red morocco, imperial folio—Ridinger’s Works, & vols. 
Rossini’ 8 Vv ie us in . bnpe rial folio— 


Nash’s 








aly 
taliowing Days, 





3 vols—Sinclair’s Hortus Graminens Woburnensis, a 
winted—Holbein’s Portraits of Lilustrious Persons, by Chanber- 
lene =Naten’ Testamentum Gracaum, & Baber, 7 ‘rests— lonian 
Antiquities, 2 vols. —Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities of England, 
10 vols. large paper, uncut—Rees's Cyclopwdia, 45 vols. hal 
Tussia—Catalogues of the Royal Academy, compicte from _ a 
mencement, 1760, to the present tim catalogues of the Se 
of British Artists, complete— E xtraordinary Collection of 
Works relative to the Royal Acade my, and to the Fine Arts— 
Beauties of England aud Wales, 26 vols.—Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
doies, 14 vols.—A very valuable and complete Collection of the 
best Variorum and other C lassies, &c. Ac. 

To be Viewed on Tuesday, 22nd, and Catalogues to be now had 
at the Place of Sale. 























London: J. Homes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday by W. S. ALLEN, at the ATHEN UM 
OFFICE, 7, CatheRINE STREET, Strand; and sold Gy'all Book- 
sellers aud Newsvenders in ‘Town and C ‘ountry.— Price 8d. 
wnstamped ; 1s, stamped ; or in Monthly Party (ina wrapper). 
leat and Communications for the Editor ( post paid), 
to be forwarded to the Office as above. 











